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THREE FRIENDS. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures—love and 
light, 
And’calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 
—Coleridge. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin rules 
that the law which permits women to vote 
‘at all elections pertaining to school mat- 
ters” does not permit them to vote for 
mayor, although in Wisconsin cities the 
mayor appoints the school boards, and the 
election of the mayor thus determines the 
character of the schools. The Circuit 
Court had decided the case in favor of the 
women. By the Supreme Court this de- 
cision is reversed. 

++ —-—______ 

The Iowa House of Representatives has 
appointed the following standing commit- 
tee on woman suflrage: 

Woman Suffrage — Fillnfore, Wilson, 
Townsend, Smith, Anderson, of Warren; 
Lockin, Field, Clarke, Agnew, Anderson, 
of Hamilton; Robb, Horton, Jolly, Mitch- 
ell, Owen. 


—————_—_ ¢ —____ 

The New York Legislature has granted 
the use of the Assembly Chamber at Al- 
bany for a woman suffrage hearing on 
February 15. 
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Of the fifty or more papers published in 
Washington Territory, it is said that only 
six opposed woman suffrage. Valuable 
Support was given to the friends of equal 
rights by the Tacoma Ledger, Seattle 
Daily Press, and other papers. 
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The Goldendale (W. T.) Sentinel thus 
sums up the reasons that led to the re- 
enactment of woman suffrage in Wash- 
ington Territory : 


“The best mothers, the best wives, and 
the best daughters in Washington want 
the ballot, because it is theirs by right, 
and because they want to use it for their 
Own protection and that of mankind gen- 
erally. And the best fathers, husbands 
and sons want them to have it, knowing 
that the ballot cannot but be purified by 
their contact with it, and politics reclaimed 
to some extent from its present deplorable 
condition. It is woman’s duty to accept 
and use it, and man’s to protect her in the 
enjoyment of it.” 
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Prof. Asa Gray, the best beloved man 
of science in the country since the death 
of Agassiz, has just died at his home 
in the botanical gardens of Cambridge, 
Mass. He had been professor of natural 
history at Harvard for forty-six years. 
Although living in the conservative at- 
mosphere of Cambridge, he always signed 
the woman suffrage petition. Among the 
many who mourn his death will berall the 
friends of equal rights for women. 








A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
re to permit a woman to be ar- 





rested in civil action for debt, just as a 
man may be arrested. It ought to pass. 
The woman suffrage bill ought to pass 
also. There is no reason why a woman 
should not be arrested, if she is as well 
qualified for arrest as a man; and there is 
no reason why a woman should not vote, 
if she has all the qualifications for suffrage 
required of a man. 
ity of women in Ohio have not asked to be 
placed on an equality with men in the 
matter of arrest; but the Legislature will 
probably think that that is no reason why 
the law should not be amended in the in- 
terests of justice and common sense. 





A Presbyterian minister in Rockford, 
Ill., lately preached a series .of three ser- 
mons against woman suffrage. A young 
lady who had listened to the first two 
with much inward dissent, came to church 
on the third Sunday armed with a large 
bundle of Rev. C. «©. Harrah’s tract, 
“Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- 
en.” These she quietly distributed through 
the congregation, by whom they were re- 
ceived with interest. When the minister 
arrived, and mounted the pulpit to deliver 
his crowning discourse on the iniquity of 
the woman’s rights movement, he found 
his congregation reading a strong defence 
of woman suffrage from a Scriptural 
stand-point. Many quizzical glances were 
cast at him from the pews, as he soared 
in eloquence, unaware that an enemy had 
been sowing tares while he slept. Rumor 
says he was wrathful afterwards when he 
learned what had been done. and found 
that many of his congregation had been 
converted to woman suffrage by Rev. Mr. 
Harrah. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., there was a large attendance. 
The president, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
gave a cheering report of the year’s pro- 
gress, and a very interesting and graphic 
account of the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar in this city. The following officers 
were elected : 

President, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham; first 
vice-president, Mrs. J. W. Adams; second 
vice-president, Mrs. McNaughton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Bedell; treasurer, Mrs. 


KE. E. Park; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
C. D. Hodges. 
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Very pleasant and friendly acknowledg- 
ments have been received from all the 
States that had tables at the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar. Their receipts were 
larger than they expected, the Executive 
Committee of the American W. S. A. hav- 
ing voted to give each State the whole of 
its gross receipts, instead of half the nett 
profits, as promised ; and everybody is hap- 
py. We meant to printall the acknowledg- 
ments this week, but there are so many of 
them that they are crowded out till next 
time, State and local societies having vied 
with one another in kind words. But they 
are not the less warmly and sincerely ap- 
preciated. 

——— eee - ——— 

It is proposed to have a woman’s de- 
partment at the Ohio Centennial in Colum- 
bus next fall. There will be exhibits rep- 
resenting Woman in Art, in Literature, in 
Education, in the Proressions, in Benevo- 
lence, in Reform, in Science, in Invention, 
in Floriculture and Horticulture, in Do- 
mestic Life, and in Art Industries. The 
managers of the Centennial solicit contri- 
butions showing what Ohio women have 
achieved in these various lines. There 
will also be a “Pioneer Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” with a display of old costumes, 
furniture, china, and other heirlooms. 


+++ 
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ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


It is definitely decided that Adelbert 
College shall no longer admit girls, and 
Cleveland, O., is in a ferment of excite- 
ment. The decision is unpopular with the 
mass of the citizens, as well as with the 
young women now in the college. But 
the alumni, most of whom graduated be- 
fore Adelbert admitted women, are op- 
posed to co-education. Dr. Haydn, the 
new president, is also opposed; above all, 
a few rich men are understood to be will- 
ing to give large sums to the college on con- 
dition that the young women are excluded. 
Accordingly, the deed is done. The girls 
now in college will be allowed to finish 
their course, but will not recite with the 
young men; and no more girls will be ad- 
mitted. There is some talk about pro- 
viding an Annex for women in the future ; 
but the college has not money enough at 
present to establish one. 





To be sure, the major-" 





Young women have been admitted to 
Adelbert since 1884, and it is admitted 
that they have taken more than their share 
of the honors, The two scholars who 
stand highest in this year's class are girls. 
Judge Upson, vice-president of the board 
of trustees, said in his speech at the inau- 
guration of the new president : 

‘For those young women who have en- 
tered our doors in days past and are with 
us now, we have nothing but words of 
commendation. Their course through 
these not untroubled years has been char- 
acterized by fitting decorum, studiousness 
and fidelity, crowned with success.” 

Judge Upson defended the exclusion of 
the girls at great length. He said that 
Ohio abounded in coeducational colleges, 
some of them so large and successful that 
Adelbert could not compete with them. 
There was no demand for another coedu- 
cational college, but a separate college— 
or rather two separate colleges, one for 
men and one for women—would meet a 
real want on the part of parents who did 
not believe in coeducation. 

Judge Upson favors the union of the 
two medical colleges that now exist in 
Cleveland, and enlarged upon the folly 
and needless expense of keeping up two 
colleges for the same purpose in the same 
city, when one strong institution would do 
as well and better. He went on to advocate 
the establishment, wherever possible, of 
two colleges side by side, one for boys and 
the other for girls, and did not seem to 
perceive the inconsistency of his argu- 
ment. Moreover, the proposed Annex for 
girls is as yet ‘‘all in the air,” and may 
never b ecome an accomplished fact. Mean- 
while, Cleveland girls who want a col- 
legiate education will have to go away 
from home to get it, and much dissatisfac- 
tion prevails. 

Dr. Haydn, the new president, a strong 
opponent of coeducation, invited the 
fifteen young women who are now mem- 
bers of the college, to dine with him, and 
tried to reconcile them to the proposed 
change, but without avail. He represented 
that the exclusion of girls was necessary, 
if money was to be raised for the college. 
He also reminded them that they would be 
allowed to finish their course; but it is 
said that nearly all the girls have decided 
to go elsewhere. The Cleveland Press 
says: 

‘*The doors of many coeducational col- 
leges have already been thrown open to 
them, noticeably Cornell, Ann Arbor and 
Boston University. Cordial invitations 
have been extended requesting their at- 
tendance. Boston University has been 
especially kind in this respect.” 

One thing the college.has certainly 
gained by its change of base, and that is a 
vast deal of gratuitous advertising. Two 
years ago, most people had never heard of 
Adelbert. Now the papers all over the 
country are talking about it. 

It remains to be seen whether Adelbert’s 
new departure will be a success financial- 
ly. It will attract gifts from the oppo- 
nents of coeducation; but the money of 
the friends of coeducation will go else- 
where. The latter class is growing, the 
former steadily diminishing. Justice and 
liberality are principles to be followed, 
whether they pa¥ or not; but they gener- 
ally do pay in the long run. 

Mrs. Viola Buell, a graduate of Adel- 
bert, made a strong protest against the ex- 
clusion of women, and she was right. 
After girls have been admitted for years, 
and have acquitted themselves well, when 
a college shuts its doors against them on 
the plea of poverty, that college shows it- 
self to be poor in something more valu- 
able than money. But the offence carries 
its own punishment with it. The conser- 
vative youths whom Adelbert wishes to 
attract will be attracted, while the wide- 
awake and progressive will zo elsewhere. 

‘ A. 8. B. 
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Gov. Eugene Semple, of Washington 
Territory, who has earned the blessings of 
thousands of women all over the country 
by signing the woman suffrage bill, is de- 
scribed by the Goldendale Sentinel as ‘‘a 
very genial gentleman, who might be mis- 
taken fora well-to-do farmer. He bears 
the honors of his office easily.” 


+++ 
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A number of poor but educated women 
in Washington go from house to house to 
clean lamps, sweep parlors, dust bric-a- 
brac, and do such parts of the work as can- 
not safely be trusted to common servants. 
This new departure is highly praised: 

It opens a chance for poor women of re- 
finement; it would relieve many a house- 
hold of the terrible girl question—the tor- 
ture of enduring s or low-bred per- 
sons in close contact with children. 








BUSINESS WOMEN. . 


One of the most valuable addresses made 
at the recent meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association was by Mrs. 
Maria H. Semple, formerly of Peach- 
am, Vt., now of Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Sem- 
ple, a niece of Oliver Johnson, said: 


We are much indebted to the women 
suffrage movement for the measure of 
liberty women enjoy, and for the successes 
we daily achieve. More especially is this 
true in the newer and more exceptional 
lines of work in which women engage. 

Some years since, and before there were 
so many preachers and lecturers among 
women as now, I was not slow to advo- 
cate the principles so dear and precious to 
us all, and so far-reaching in their signifi- 
cance. Friends would say: “I should 
think you would go round preaching 
woman’s rights.” I had always one good 
answer to make: ‘I do almost as well; I 
practise woman’s rights.” 

1 am not afraid of a bank, an office, or a 
counting-room. I think I should not be 
afraid of the polling-place, but [ am 
afraid of a pulpit or a platform. I shall 
never outgrow the old teaching. But one 
thing gives me courage, and that is to bear 
my testimony to the truth and faithfulness 
of those who stand by it through evil and 
good report. Our Methodist friends say 
they have ‘‘liberty,” when, fully convert- 
ed, they accept the situation wholly, and 
start on the upward, shining way. I do 
not know that it is a cross to be a suffra- 
gist; but there are those who “linger 
shivering on the brink.’ The reason is 
convinced, tle conscience is alive, but they 
are still afraid of what people will say. 
Do not stop here. If it be a cross, itis a 
glorious cross to take up. You come out 
into greater light; the outlook is broad 
and clear. Is it not something to be in 
Sympathy with, and to help on, woman's 
advancement, with the foremost thought, 
the foremost cause, and the greatest hope 
of the world to-day? 

The religious element enters more and 
more into this movement. It is as truly a 
missionary work as any other, and about 
the hardest. It is work in season and out 
of season. Noneof the prestige and glory 
and almost romantic interest that attaches 
to labor in a foreign field pertains to this. 
Wowmen of my age well remember how our 
hearts burned, and how the missionary 
spirit was fired within us by the life of 
Mrs. Judson, one of the first missionaries 
to India. Her never to-be-forgotten diary, 
in the Sabbath School Library,.told of the 
death of her children, the long imprison- 
ment of her husband, and her own eariy 
death. 1 believe the Grimke Sisters and 
Abby Kelley were inspired by motives as 
lofty and were as conscientiously devoted 
to duty as was Mrs. Judson. 

When the grand results shall be summed 
up, when we are started on the new era of 
social and political équality, the names of 
women now considered as out of their 
place will be regarded as the benefactors 
of the race. 

It would be folly to deny that suffrage 
for women, with equal political rights, is 
still an unpopular subject. A pastor of a 
church with whom I am acquainted, said: 
“I do not care what your think if you will 
not talk about it.”” Three-fourths of the 
membership of the church of which he 
was the pastor were women who had no 
vote and seldom a voice. And yet, when 
a new church building was projected, 
working-women and girls were encouraged 
and urged to buy one brick or more ata 
certain price to help defray expenses. It 
goes without saying, when women are 
called upon to pay expenses, they should 
by voice and vote be allowed to express 
their opinion as to how the money should 
be used. In social meetings. if a woman is 
able to express herself so that people lis- 
ten with profit and pleasure, no ban should 
be placed upon her. If she have nothing 
to say worth hearing, she will soon find it 
out and keep silence. What, we ask is that 
the difficulties and restrictions be removed. 
The same thing we ask in business. We 
only ask for a fair chance. We are not 
alonein this. The best men are with us, and 
allofthem. By all of them, I mean all of 
the best. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
all the rest will be with us when they have 
thought and learned. Of the hundredth 
man nothing is to be expected. He is 
made up of selfishness. narrowness and 
cynicism. If we enter the business world 
we must not ask favors, but take things 
and people as we find them. ‘I'ry to con- 
vince this man by argument? He has no 
mind. Try to win him by generous action? 
You will fail, for he has no soul. It is 
sometimes said, “It comes at last to this: 
That women measure themselves and their 
achievements by those of men.” Whether 
it be true or not, we as suffrage women are 
as appreciative of all the manly qualities 
and of all the manly helpers as other 
women, and I think more so, as we put 
them to finer tests. We certainly ask one 
thing more. We have seen fathers and 
husbands broken-hearted over the treach- 
ery of a business partner or trusted friend, 
and we must not expect to escape wholly. 

The advent of the war, added to the 
woman suffrage movement, had much to 
do with opening new avenues of ewploy- 
ment for women. Necessity was, as it 
ever is, the powerful lever that urges the 
world forward. The drawing off of the 
very strength and flower of the men of the 
country made it imperative that women 
should take up the occupations of hus- 
bands and brothers. The good faith, the 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Macp Howe E ror is writing 
another novel. 

Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
thinks of coming to this country to lec- 
ture. 

Mrs. JANET RuNTZ REES recommends 
mushroom raising as a profitable industry 
for women. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR reports excel- 
lent success with the series of suffrage 
conventions she is holding in Illinois. 

Mrs. AuGusTA EVANS WILSON, the 
novelist, has a geranium collection that 
some botanists pronounce the finest in the 
world. 

Mrs. FurRTADO HEINE has founded and 
maintains in Paris a dispensary where 
from four to five hundred children are 
treated daily. 

Miss Laura C.ay is president of the 
Fayette (Ky.) Equal Suffrage Association, 
which has organized for active work, with 
an excellent programme, 

Mrs. RALPH WALDO EMERSON heads 
the woman suffrage petition sent in this 
year from Concord, Mass., and all the 
clergymen of the town are among the 
signers. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH writes 
her thrillingly sensational novels in a 
quaint gable-roofed cottage in George- 
town, overlooking the Potomac, with a fine 
view of Arlington. 

Miss Mary W. WHITNEY will take 
Maria Mitchell’s place at Vassar for the 
present. She was Prof. Mitchell's assist- 
ant for some time, and has lately been 
studying at the Harvard Observatory. 

Mrs. Ipa G. HARPER, in her depart- 
ment in the Fireman’s Magazine, gives a 
graphic account of arranging for thirteen 
woman suffrage conventions in Indiana. 
It will be historical reading some day. 

QUEEN MarGuarita of Italy is a reg- 
ular subscriber to La Rassegna Femminile, 
which is the Italian WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
She expresses herself as particularly 
pleased with its views on women’s educa- 
tion and women’s industries. 

Mrs. ADELAIDE R. KENNEY has been 
chosen a director of the Genesee County 
Bank, of Batavia, N. Y. ‘The local papers 
speak of ker as thoroughly acquainted with 
business, and qualified not only for direc- 
tor, but for president, if called upon to fill 
that position. 

Mrs. HALL, the wife of Prof. Asaph 
Hall of the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, teaches her boys Greek and Latin, 
keeps pace with her husband’s wanderings 
among the stars, is an expert housekeep- 
er, a fine historical scholar, and is said to 
write delightful poetry. 

Mrs. E. P. Jackson, witha party of 
gentlemen and guides, ascended the 
Lauteraarhorn and the Little Viescherhorn 
a few days ago. ‘Ibis is the first time the 
ascent has been accomplished in mid- 
winter. Mrs. Jackson wore only her 
usual mountaineering dress. 

Mrs. Fox, wife of the quartermaster of 
the Connaught Rangers, whose funeral 
took place the other day, is the first woman 
in England to be buried with military hon- 
ors. Her coffin was covered with the flag, 
and borne to the grave on the shoulders of 
officers, with all the usual military forms. 
She died from wounds received six years 
ago in the Transvaal War, in which she 
was made a prisoner. Her courage, as 
well as ber kindness to the wounded, had 
greatly endeared her to the soldiers. 


Mrs. AYRTON, who is lecturing in Lon- 
don on “I'he Domestic Uses of Electrici- 
ty,” is thought by many of George Eliot’s 
friends to have been the original of Mirah, 
in ‘Daniel Deronda.” Mrs. Ayrton, then 
Miss Marks, was a beautiful Jewish girl, 
with a remarkably sweet voice in song, 
and George Eliot was brought much in 
contact with her while writing that book. 
‘Those who have heard her sing old Hebrew 
melodies will never forget it. Mrs. Ayr- 
ton is a Girton graduate, and the wife of 
Prof. Ayrton. 

s. UsHeR lately brought suit for 
damages against the West Jersey Rail- 
road for the loes of her husband, who was 
killed in a railroad accident. A New Jersey 
statute requires such suits to be brought In 
the name of the “personal representatives 
of such deceased persons.” The courts 
have decided that a widow is not the ‘-per- 
sonal representative” of her deceased hus- 
band, and have non-suited Mrs. Usher on 
that ground. Had she been the executor 
instead of the wife, she could have re- 


covered damages. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN. 
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chivalry of the average man is enlisted on 
our side. The credit we receive is meas- 
ured by the success we conquer. The 
world takes little note except as we have 
something to show for work accomplished. 

Mrs. k Leslie, alone in an attic, 
moved only by her courage and faith, was 
the same woman she is to-day, with her 
husband's debts paid off and a handsome 
income of her own. That the more lucra- 
tive occupations have been monopolized 
almost wholly by men is because women 
have not had courage to enter into 
competition without fear or favor. When 
women do thus enter and succeed, there 
is plenty of praise awaiting them. What 
we desire is the same chance to try, and 
the same protection against injustice and 
wrong. No continued success is con- 

uered without constant, persistent, self- 
p onl labor. Every energy must be 
bent to it. If you cannot deny yourself 
what you do not need, or a present gratifi- 
cation for something worth infinitely 
more in the future, you will not succeed. 
The lives of noble women in literature 
and science are being written. Later there 
will come other histories of working- 
women, more helpful to the world at 
large. A voung girl was teaching in a pub- 
lic school, not a hundred miles from Bos- 
ton, at the time money and supplies were 
wanted for the Sanitary Commission. 
She went on a committee to solicit for this 
purpose. It was agreed to take not only 
money, but anything, no matter what, 
that people would give. Among other 
things she was given a hoe. She went to 
a market-farmer and gardener, hoping to 
get something handsome in the way ofa 
donation. But he was too tight-fisted to 
give her anything. Finally she told him 
she had a hoe, and asked him to buy that, 
hoping to turn it into money. ‘This he 
refused to do, but told her she might have 
all the potatoes she could dig with the hoe 
in one day. Early the next morning she 
appeared, hoe in hand. It was a good year 
for potatoes, and the price was high. 
The farm hands were in her interest if the 
farmer was wot. They told her where 
potatoes turned out best. She did sucha 
good business that the farmer wanted her 
to stop, and at noon offered her ten dol- 
lars to quit. But she did not propose to 
quit, but held him to his promise. She 
worked on till she had dug twenty-six 
bushels, which were sold for two dollars 
($2) per bushel, making fifty-two dollars 
for the Sanitary Commission that day. 

You may say you would not do such a 
thing. ‘The fact that she would do it 
made it possible for her to do other things 
later. ‘To-day she isa wife and mother, 
and a physician with a large practice, and 
nas hosts of friends. Another woman 
whom I know lost her husband by death, 
and was left with a child under a year 
old. Her sole inheritance, encunibered 
with some debts, was several partially- 
perfected inventions, one of which was a 
machine for squaring and trimming paper, 
or any material requiring accurate meas- 
urement. ‘The machine was made of iron 
and steel. It weighed seven hundred 
pounds and cost two hundred dollars. 
What should she do with it? Should 
she employ a manufacturer and sales- 
man? She found that the salesman 
would need all the profits to pay his 
salary. She tried to sell it outright, but 
could not find a buyer. Business was 
brought toastandstill by the shock to 
Fort Sumter. She naturally. wished to 
see the fair fame of her husband vindi- 
cated, and she must look out for the sup- 
port of herself and her child. The ques- 
tion came to her mind, ‘‘Why not sel! the 
machine yourself?” Friends said, ** What 
folly! You could never doit. You have 
your child to take care of. Is not that 
enough?” But she was not to be dis- 
couraged, and resolved to make the at- 
tempt. One of the uses to which the 
machine was put was the cutting of cloth 
samples. You will remember when the 
country merchant went twice a year to 
Boston or New York to buy goods. Now, 
the drummer comes to his door oftener 
than that, with his case of samples. The 
cutting of these samples, from being few, 
and cut with a kuife or sharp scissors, has 
come to bea large business. ‘The Merri- 
mac Company alone cuts over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand yards of calico 
into samples every year. 

She was ready to begin, 80 went to the 
counting-room of a manufacturing com- 
pany and inquired for the agent, as she 
knew he was the buyer. He listened to 
what she had to say, but had no use for 
the cutter, the old way was good enough 
for him. She saw she was not likely to 
accomplish anything, and turned to leave. 
But he could not let her off so. “‘Now, 
really,” he said, ‘‘l have seen women doing 
almost everything, but never saw a woman 
selling machinery before.” She replied, 
**I hope you have no objection?” ‘*Objec- 
tion, no. What objection should I have? 
Why, I like a business woman! Please 
come this way. ‘Take a seat at this desk. 
Here is a book that has a list of all the 
print-works in this country.” Then came 
a sheet of fools-cap and a pencil. ‘Just 
copy those names. Send them your circu- 
lar. You will be sure to hear from some 
of them.” 

We learn much, and sometimes have our 
own prejudices removed and our outlook 
greatly enlarged. If we meet the cynical, 
selfish man, we also meet such noble 
hearts, natures so generous and so m@bly 
endowed to meet great responsibilities, 
that we are more than compensated. She 
says, “On a similar errand to another 
place, I was obliged to wait two hours till 
the person returned I wished to see. I had 
come a long distance, and the weather was 
bad, and the thought of waiting most dis- 
couraging. However, I was made so wel- 
come and so comfortable that the time 

. After the business was done, 
I cou}d not leave without complimenting 


- the gentlemanly attention and politeness 


of the young man in the office whose busi- 
ness it was mainly to answer uiries of 
all descriptions, from morning night. 








The agent replied: “This manufacturi 

company ; « about three onmned 
people, [ that my office shall be so 
accessible man or woman, 


poorest 
or the most timid child, who has a com- 
plaint to make, shall find it easy to make 
that complaint and seek a remedy.’” 

Sometimes we teach men something, or 
set them to ae which amounts to 
the same thing. This lady was in a book- 
binding house in New York. She had 
often met the practical head of the firm. 
After the business was done, he began a 
little chat, after this fashion: ‘You have 
a son nearly grown, I believe?” ‘Yes, my 
son is in college.” “Is it not about time 
for him to relieve you of this business?” 
She said: “I believe you also have a 
son?” **Yes,” was the reply, “that is 
my son,” pointing to a table where a 
oe man was at work. She inquired if 

€ was not about ready to retire from busi- 
ness in favor of thisson? In astonishment 
he replied, ‘‘Retire from business? J re- 
tire from business? I think I have twenty 
years of business life before me yet.” 

In conclusion: There is nothing like 
having something to do, and to doing it. 
Carlyle says, in ‘Past and Present,” 
“Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness.”” Obsta- 
cles and hindrances there will be for a long 
time to come; but the history of the last 
few years shows that the cause of woman 
is advancing. Of ghe numerous avenues 
to business that have been opened to her, 
none have again been closed because she 
failed in what she attempted. The happi- 
est life is that of earnest work. It is the 
best escape from dulness and depression. 
Work effects a mental as it does a physical 
hunger, w= the appetite for men- 
tal aliment, and all well-earned pleasure is 
multiplied a hundred-fold. 

‘*Labor wide as the earth has its summit 
in heaven.” M. H. 8S. 

——— +0 ee 


MISS TOD ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 





BELFAST, IRELAND, JAN. 11, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

While [ read your paper with interest to 
see what is being done for and by women 
in America, I am occasionally surprised 
at the mistakes made by some of your 
correspondents in regard to affairs on this 
side of the Atlantic. I have been both 
startled and vexed at seeing an outra- 
geous error in a letter headed ‘*Nuns for 
Woman Suffrage,” in your number for 
December 24, 1887. The writer says, in 
the course of the conversation reported, 
‘See how the men are down-trodden in 
countries where they are disfranchised. 
Look at the men of Ireland, for instance,’ 
Now, the impression made upon the minds 
of your readers by this sentence will cer- 
tainly be that there is some great differ- 
ence in the amount of voting power pos- 
sessed by men in England and Ireland re- 
spectively$ whereas there is none at all. 
Before the Reform Act of 1832, there were 
very great variations of property and 
other qualifications among voters in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, but not a whit 
worse in one district than another. Since 
that date, in all the extensions of the 
franchise, Ireland has fared precisely the 
same as England in all essential points. 
At this moment, every male householder 
in Ireland has precisely the same franchise 
as every male householder in England. 
There is not the shadow of difference; and 
his influence upon the Imperial Parliament 
is absolutely the same in proportion to 
numbers. The sole cause of the tremend- 
ous declamations about *‘freedom” which 
wwe and you both hear so much of, is sim- 
ply that that portion of the L[rish people 
which wahts to separate cannot get the 
whole of their own way in the Imperial 
Parliament any more than Kent or North- 
umberland or Aberdeen could get the 
whole of its own way. Civilized beings 
must learn to give and take, and care for 
the good of the whole, and not only for 
their own little corner of the country; es- 
pecially when they already possess abso- 
lutely equal rights of every sort and kind. 

Yours truly, 
ISABELLA M. 8. Top, 

Hon. Secretary North of Ireland W. S. A. 
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WEIGHT OF WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 


This is a phase of the dress question too 
much overlooked. The clothes worn by 
women are far too heavy; and, by a per- 
versity of fashion, they receive an enor- 
mous increment of weight at this season, 
in the shape of cloaks or mantles of seal- 
skin or plush with quilted linings. The 
attention of medical practitioners needs to 
be specially drawn to this matter, that 
they may remonstrate with their female 
patients, and also avoid misconception as 
to the actual strength of some who com- 
plain of fatigue in walking, which may be 
mistaken for a token of weakness, where- 
as it is only natural exhaustion from car- 
rying a burden that few strong men would 
care to bear. There are even worse evils 
than mere fatigue consequent on the prac- 
tice of loading the body feminine with the 
outrageously heavy outer garments now 
in vogue. Not only are the ordinary move- 
ments of the legs and arms injuriously im- 
peded, but the waist is encircled as with a 
belt or hoop, to which a load heavier than 
a felon’s chain is attached, and the shoul- 
ders and chest are compressed by an ad- 
ditional burden. Breathing is laboriously 





and pelvis are thrust down with a force 
which, if represented in pounds, would 
occasion considerable surprise. As a mat- 
ter of more than curiosity, medical men 
should ask their female patients to ascer- 
tain precisely the total weight of the 
clothes they wear, in-doors and out. The 
matter is by no means unimportant. Not 
a few of the maladies from which women 
suffer acutely, and the general weakness 
and depression of the muscular and uer- 
vous system of which they very common- 
ly complain, will be placed in an entirely 
new light when the facts to which we now 
call very serious attention are fully known. 
—Lancet. 
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EARNING HER OWN LIVING. 





“How can I go out into the world to 
earn my living?” 

This was the exclamation of a lady when 
the stern fact of self-support was first 
forced upon her mind, and the heart-strug- 
gle was expressed in the above quotation, 
which, without design, reached my ear, 
and the sorrowful words sank deep in my 
heart. I determined to learn the facts in 
the case, and who the lady was, which I 
accomplished with as little offence as pos- 
sible. f 

She who was about to enter upon the 
doubtful struggle as heroine of her own 
fortune was about thirty years of age, and 
a native of Massachusetts. She belonged 
to a good old family, and was the young- 
est of the home circle, never having had 
the faintest idea, in her young days, of 
earing for her own wants. As years rolled 
on, her parents died; she grew to woman- 
hood, and the brothers and sisters married, 
scattering like most large families. She 
married a man of means, and, for awhile, 
was the “‘gayest of the gay,” loved and 
admired by a large circle of friends, not 
only happy herself, but making those 
around feel her pleasant influence. In a 
few years her husband lost his property, 
and would have sunk beneath the hand 
of adversity, but that the cheerful spirits 
of his wife sustained him in his darkest 
hours, and for several years her buoyant, 
vivacious nature kept hope alive. But 
there is a limit to everything, and contin- 
ued troubles are beyond poor human en- 
durance; so, at last, this brave woman 
parted company with hope, and fell a prey 
to depression of spirits, all the more dis- 
tressing for her friends to witness, as they 
knew how hard she had battled against 
gloomy feelings. Yet, in the midst of her 
trials, she had ever a kind word for all in 
distress. At last she found her husband 
could do nothing towards her support; in- 
deed, looked to her for assistance, which 
she was unable to give. So she said to 
herself, ‘I must do something to give me 
a living; but what shall it be?” She was 
accomplished in many ways, yet could not 
impart knowledge to others; was good in 
theory, but could put nothing into prac- 
tice; felt she could not go into the world 
and encounter the rebuffs so often found 
in mingling with the cold-hearted, and this 
thought brought forth the ery, ‘‘How can 
I go out into the world to earn my living?” 
Not that she was too proud to work, but 
she shrank from the world’s gaze. Her 
last dollar was gone. Friends who had 
kindly contributed to her necessities here- 
tofore had either had their own fortune 
swept away, or had passed beyond the 
bounds of sympathy and relief. Friends 
gone, and fortune vanished, she realized 
her individuality and helpless condition, 
and exclaimed, in the bigferness of despair, 
‘Is it possible that my life has come to 
this?” Earning her living was no longer a 
remote contingency, but a present fact, 
and must be met—no deferring or hesi- 
tancy now; the hour for action had come. 
Her refined bearing had survived the few 
remnants of the wardrobe, which evinced 
a long-ago acquaintance with exquisite 
taste. One by one the souvenirs of better 
days had been disposed of to meet present 
wants, until very few were left. Yet, al- 
though she could not avail herself of the 
arts of the toilet, or the embellishments of 
the modiste, she was a lady still. How 
many who read these lines, sitting in their 
homes of ease, can take to themselves the 
feelings of this lady? How many can un- 
derstand the troubled feelings which arose, 
as she made up her mind to encounter the 
world and earn her daily bread? One 
thought would suggest itself, only to be 
succeeded by another; neither of which 
would seem to be the right one to insure 
success. 

After consulting with friends, one said, 
while lounging in an easy-chair, sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries of life, ‘Why 
don’t you become a clerk and go into a 
store?” little realizing the difficulties of 
procuring a situation. Another said, **Be- 
come an amanuensis”; while yet another 
advised her to turn her attention to the 
mysteries of dressmaking, etc. . . . The 
advice was good, and would be quite op- 
portune to the young; but, torone whose 
habits of life were fixed, it seemed some- 





what impracticable to assume the réle of 


woman. Reader, put yourself In her place, 
and you will not wonder that her woman’s 
heart gave way.—Esta Brooks. 


WOMEN WHAT MEN MAKE THEM. 


It is often said that men are what women 
make them; and there is a good deal of 
truth in the saying. But the converse is 
equally trae, although attention is not so 
often called to that aspect of the question. 
A woman well known in the Northwest 
writes to the St. Paul (Minn.) Globe, pro- 
testing against the frequency of news- 
paper slurs on women. She says: 


I am constrained to believe that men are 
to blame for the condition of womanhood 
at the present time. A man chooses a 
wife, not for her companionableness and 
adaptability to the wants of his nature, 
but for her pink and white complexion, 
her long visiting list, or by the weight of 
her or her father’s coffers—thinking little 
or nothing of the real woman, whether she 
has a heart of putty or one throbbing and 
beating noble impulses into her life, set to 
music which his love inspires, until the 
stern realities of after days lead him to 
look for comfort and companionship to 
the wife of his bosom, and he finds, in 
place of the pretty girl-face, wreathed in 
smiles that prosperity had placed there, a 
blanched face and nerveless hand as the 
helpmate of his day of need, instead of a 
noble, earnest woman ready to begin with 
him at the bottom of the ladder—to inspire 
him with hope and courage and bear with 
him, heart to heart, every care and sorrow 
of life. But men must reap as they have 
sown. 

There are girls and women all over this 
land whose help is needed at home, where 
the necessity faces them daily of earning 
at least a portion of their livelihood, who 
are deterred from taking any steps by 
which to fit themselves for self-support, 
because by so doing they must give up 
their gentleman friends. For, as a rule, 
she who is self-supporting is not sought 
for by men; it is the helpless, dependent 
ones who are society’s favorites. When 
men show appreciation of honesty and 
true worth in woman, the standard of 
womanhood will be raised, but not till 
then. 

In conclusion, my brethren, let me ex- 
hort you, if you have any influence over 
any woman, to use it to elevate her ideas 
of womanhood. It is you who hold the 
hearts and lives of women in your bands, 
and you may mould and educate them as 
you will. 

—_———~--$e—_____- 


A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 





As the regular professions for women 
become crowded, a few exceptionally 
clever ladies are showing themselves able 
to create new spheres of labor. A New 
England woman who has lately been vis- 
iting Buffalo has made a profession of 
European travel. During a long resi- 
dence abroad in the days of affluence she 
learned French and German, and not only 
speaks these tongues fluently, but has a 
fair knowledge of Italian and Spanish. 
In the past three years she has chaper- 
oned three parties of young American 
girls from New York through Great Brit- 
ain and along the general lines of conti- 
nental travel. Under her management, 
sight-seeing is thoroughly systematized. 
After the work of the day is over, an hour 
is regularly given to reading aloud on the 
subject of the day’s tour. In the first 
party which this lady chaperoned were 
young girls from New England and from 
Michigan. When at home again among 
their friends, two of the party, both under 
twenty-four years of age, consented, after 
due solicitation, to give parlor talks toa 
few intimate friends, showing the latter, 
by the aid of a large collection of photo- 
graphs gathered, the very ground tra- 
versed. How many pretty, giddy girls, 
even among those who travel with accom- 
plished parents, return with a sufficently 
clear idea of the cathedrals and art muse- 
ums—even after refreshing their memo- 
ries with guide-books—to give their less 
privileged acquaintances a peep at them 
through their eyes?—Buffalo Courier. 
——e-o+ 


WOMEN ON THE FARM. 








I want the woman on the farm to go 
visiting more and have company more. I 
want her to set her neighbor a good ex- 
ample in the method of entertaining. I 
want her to dress herself and her children 
so comfortably, so healthfully, so plainly 
that she need not be continually worrying 
over her sewing and ironing. I want her 
to be emancipated from bedquilts and rag- 
carpets, body, mind and soul-destroying 
appliances that they are. I want her to 
accustom her children to early-hours for 
bed, and then I want her and her husband 
to read books together—books which will 
broaden the minds of both. I want her to 
teach the good old adage, *‘Children should 
be seen and not heard,” when the father 
reads aloud to her the few spare moments 
he may have in the house. I want chil- 
dren and mother to profit by the outlook 
that the father enjoys. I want her to get 
out-doors, to feel such an interest in every 
part of the farm that she will take a walk 
to some part of it almost every day, or do 
some daily work in the garden. A care- 
lessly kept flower garden is not out-door 








sise enough, If it be well kept it may 


pates herself from senseless demands of 


dress and food may do more than keep a 
flower garden; she may make herself an 
adept in the care of smalP quantities of 
small fruits, or in the growth of celery, of 
cabbage, of radishes, or she may undertake 
to study the habits of our fast disappear- 
ing wild flowers, and have a little bed of 
ferns and orchids, of delicate hepaticas 
and graceful diclutras, and with every 
breath of fresh air she will draw in fresh 
strength for the indoor life, and, per- 
chance, will strengthen the young life so 
dependent on hers.—Mrs. A. CO. Hollister, 
before the Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 
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NO DISTINCTION, 


That quaint personage, Josiah Allen’s 
wife, offers the following sensible thoughts 
respecting an equal standard of right fer 
both sexes : 


Josiah Allen’s children have been 
brought up to think that sin is jest as bad 
in a man as it is in a woman; and any 
place of amusement that was bad for a 
woman to go to, was bad for a man. 

Now when Thomas Jefferson was a lit- 
tle feller, he was bewitched to go to cir- 
cuses, and Josiah said, ‘Better let him go, 
Samantha; it haint no place for women or 
girls, but it won’t hurt a boy.” Says I, 
“Josiah Allen, the Lord made Thomas Jef- 
ferson with jest as pure a heart as Tirzah 
Ann, and no bigger eyes and ears; and if 
Thomas J. goes to the circus, Tirzah Ann 





‘oes, too.” 

That stopped that. And then he was 
bewitched to get with other boys that 
smoked and chewed tobacco, and Josiah 
was jest that easy turn that he would have 
let him go with ’em. But says I, 

“Josiah Allen, if Thomas Jefferson goes 
with those boys, and gets to chewin’ and 
—. tobacco, I shall buy Tirzah Ann a 
pire.” 

Josiah argued with me; says he, “It 
+ ten so bad for a boy as it does fora 
girl. 

Says I, **Custom makes the difference; 
we are more used to seein’ men. But,” 
says I, ‘‘when liquor goes to make a fool 
and a brute of anybody, it don’t stop to 
ask about sect; it makes a wild beast and 
idiot of a man or woman; and to look 
down from heaven, I guess a man looks as 
bad layin’ dead drunk in a gutter as a 
woman does. Things look differently up 
there than what they do to us. Itis a 
more sightly place. And you talk about 
looks, Josiah Allen. I don’t go on clear 
looks. I go onto principle. Will the Lord 
say to me in the last day, ‘Josiah Allen’s 
wife, how is it with the sole of Tirzah 
Ann—as for Thomas Jefferson’s sole, he 
bein’ a boy it baint of no account?’ No, I 
shall have to give an account to Him for 
my dealings with both of these soles, male 
and female. And I should feel guilty if I 
brought him up to think that what was 
impure for a woman was pure for a man. 
If a man has a greater desire to do wrong 
—which I won’t dispute,” says I, lookin’ 
keenly on to Josiah,—‘the bas a greater 
strength to resist temptation. And so.” 
says i, in mild accents, but as firm as old 
Plymouth Rock, “if Thomas Jefferson 
hangs, Tirzah Ann shall hang, too.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
MINGO AND QruER SKETCHES IN BLACK AND 
White. By Joel Chandler Harris. Ticknor 
& Co. Boston. Price. fifty cents. 


Everybody who revelled in the Uncle 
Remus books, and delighted in the epi- 
grammatic drollery, humor and pathos of 
these succeeding sketches by the same 
author, will be glad to see that they have 
reached a fourth edition. ‘This volume 
contains, in paper covers and with excel- 
lent print, **Mingo,” ‘‘At Teague Poteet’s,” 
**Blue Dave,” and **A Piece of Land.” 


A Fearrvut Responsisi.ity and other stories. 
By Wm. D. Howells. Paper. Ticknor & Co. 
Boston. Price, fifty cents. 


This is a reprint in the ‘‘paper series,” 
for popular reading of three amusing sto- 
ries—*A Fearful Responsibility,” ‘At the 
Sign of the Savage,” and ‘‘Tonelli’s Mar- 
riage.” ‘They have all the author’s char- 
acteristic merits and defects; a surprising 
ability to catch and reproduce manner- 
isms of action and thought, a delicate 
sense of humor, a beautiful. style, and a 
eynical but good-humored insight into the 
ordinary motives and expressions of ordi- 
nary people. Add to this a singular limi- 
tation in everything, to a sphere of medi- 
ocrity in incident, thought and feeling, an 
absence of the ideal element which exists 
in the consciousness of every human being, 
and we have a key at once to the surface 
popularity and profound dissatisfaction 
awakened in the readers of this widely- 
read and very readable writer of fiction. 
This volume is admirably adapted to 
amuse a leisure hour, to refine the taste, 
and chasten the style of younger writers. 

H. B. B. 





Tue EvotvtTion or ImMmMortauity. By C. T. 
Stockwell, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
1887. Price, $1. For sale by Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston. 


This thoughtful book contains “‘sug- 
gestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life say? OM The 
writer is ful y aware that this subject lies 
outside of the realm of demonstration, 
that it is “ta consciousness, a possession, 
an apprehension, if anything.” If seif- 
consciousness is spirit-birth, then forms 
of life below man do not seem to have the 
queer of yar pba, Shc gps es to man. 

analogies of phy- science, in em- 
bryological and cell life, may be considered 
prophetic of a conscious individual exist- 
ence after death. ‘To be born or to die 


means, fer the real identity, only a change 
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I shall buy Tirzah Ann a 


with me; says he, “It 
for a boy as it does fora 


m makes the difference; 
ed to seein’ men. But,” 
juor goes to make a fool 
nybody, it don’t stop to 
t makes a wild beast and 
yr woman; and to look 
n, I guess a man looks as 
drunk in a gutter as a 
hings look differently up 
they do to us. Itisa 
ve. And you talk about 
en. I don’t go on clear 
principle. Will the Lord 
last day, ‘Josiah Allen’s 
with the sole of Tirzah 
ymas Jefferson’s sole, he 
nt of no account?) No, I 
2=an account to Him for 
| both of these soles, male 
i I should feel guilty if I 
to think that what was 
nan was pure for a man. 
eater desire to do wrong 
dispute,” says I, lookin’ 
siah,—‘the has a greater 
t temptation. And so.” 
cents, but as firm as old 
. “if Thomas Jefterson 
in shall hang, too.” 


RY NOTICES. 

R SKETCHES IN BLACK AND 
| Chandler Harris. Ticknor 
Price. fifty cents. 


o revelled in the Uncle 
nd delighted in the epi- 
sry, humor and pathos of 
' sketches by the same 
lad to see that they have 
| edition. This volume 
ar covers and with excel- 
0,” **At Teague Poteet’s,” 
i ‘*A Piece of Land.” 


NSIBILITY and other stories. 
ells. Paper. Ticknor & Co. 
ty cents. 


t in the “paper series,” 
ng of three amusing ato- 
Responsibility,” **At the 
ge,” and ‘*Tonelli’s Mar- 
ve all the author’s char- 
and defects; a surprising 
and reproduce manner- 
and thought, a delicate 
a beautiful. style, and a 
-humored insight into the 
and expressions of ordi- 
id to this a singular limi- 
jing, to a sphere of medi- 
, thought and feeling, an 
eal element which exists 
ess of every human being, 
y at once to the surface 
profound dissatisfaction 
_ readera of this widely- 
sadable writer of fiction. 

admirably adapted to 
our, to refine the taste, 
style of younger writers. 

H. B. B. 


¥ ImMORTALITY. By C. T. 
go: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
For sale by Geo. H. Ellis, 








ul book contains ‘‘sug- 
ividual immortality based 
: and life ogee? The 
rare that this subject lies 
‘ealm of demonstration, 
sciousness, a ion, 
, if anything.” If seif- 
agit Uirth then forms 
1 do not seem to have the 
poor, Boe gps to man. 
phys science, in em- 
ell life, may be considered 
mscious individual exist- 
. ‘Lo be born or to die 
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evolution and our own experience. 

is a fundamental identity between man 
and God. Immortality is presupposed by 
all the instrumentalities of civilization. 
The origin and solution of consciousness, 
and our consciousness of limitations, all 
point to the hereafter as a plane of facul- 
ties above our present ones, and destined 
in their turn to expand again and again 
into other and higher states or planes; the 
slowest and lowest coming in last, but 
each—every where—finally attaining. This 
book is worthy of a careful perusal. We 
have only given a brief and imperfect out- 
line of its scope and bearing. H.B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
LITTLE BOY BLUE AND LITTLE 30-PEEP. 


BY J. CAMPBELL. 











As pretty little Polly Ann 
One night alone was sitting, 
Her eyes fixed on the stocking she 
So carefully was kuitting, 
Intent to see if properly 
The heel and toe were fitting; 


And loudly shrieked the wind, as it 
Adown the street was going, 

And rapidly the rain-drops fell 
And bright the fire was glowing, 

She heard a low but merry sound, 
Just like a trumpet blowing. 


It to her ear came sweet and clear 
Despite the stormy weather, 

And there upon the hearth she saw, 
Both standing close together, 

A little boy dressed all in blue 
And with a cap and feather, 


And such a pretty little maid, 
Whose gown was blue and yellow. 
The boy in blue, who seemed to be 
A merry little fellow, 
Was blowing through a tiny horn 
Notes that were sweet and mellow. 


The little maid was in distress, 
For fast her tears were flowing ; 

And still the little boy in blue 
Upon his horn kept blowing, 

On Polly Ann, who sat entranced, 
A friendly nod bestowing. 


He blew to east, to west, to north, 
And to the south twice over, 

And at the sound, to Polly came 
The scent of fields of clover, 

And drowsy humming of a bee, 
That busy little rover. 


And still the little boy in blue 
Upon his horn kept blowing, 
And far away now Polly saw 
Wide fields of green corn growing, 
And mingled with the bugle’s sound 
She heard « cow’s soft lowing. 


And still he blew, and far away 
Faint echoes kept repeating, 

And as they nearer seemed to come, 
Her heart was quickly beating, 

For surely now the sound she heard 
Was some poor lost sheep bleating. 


And then the weeping little maid 
Her pretty eyes was drying, 

And on the hook of her small crook 
The ribbon was retying; 

For now a flock of snow-white sheep 
Straight to her side were hieing. 


The little maiden danced with joy: 
** How glad I am I’ve found them! 
And for the future I will tie 
A daisy chain around them, 
For they would not have strayed, if I 
Had thus securely bound them.” 


She kissed her sheep then, one by one, 
And gravely wondered whether 
They had been browsing all this time 
In fields of purple heather? 
And then the boy, the maid, the sheep 
All marched away together. 
Germantown, Pa. 
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A CAT ON A CHURCH STREPLE. 


One’ beautiful summer evening, the 
avenues of a large city were thronged with 
people on their way to the different 
churches. At a certain corner, however, 
several persons were standing, gazing up 
into the air. Others soon joined them, 
until so large a crowd was gathered that 
the way was completely blocked. Soon the 
windows along the street were thronged 
with people, and a number of persons were 
seen on the tops of the houses in the ngigh- 
borhood. And what do you think they 
saw? Clinging for dear life to a jutting 
Ornament near the top of a tall church 
Steeple that pointed straight up into the 
soft evening air, was a black cat. ‘“‘How 
did it get there?” was the first question 


‘every one asked, and “How will it. get 


down?” was the next. The poor creature 
was looking down, and at frequent inter- 
vals it uttered a pitiful cry as if calling to 
the crowd below for help. Once it slipped 
and fell a short distance down the sloping 
side of the steeple, and an exclamation of 
pity came from the crowd, now intensely 
interested in its fate. Luckily the cat’s 
Paws caught on another projection, and for 
the moment it was safe. Some looker-on 
Suggested that it be shot in order to save it 
trom the more dreadful death that seemed 


to await it, but no ove was willing to fire 
the shot. Ere long a little window some 
distance above the place where the cat was 
clinging was seen to open. Two boys had 
determined to save it. ‘They had mounted 
the stairs to where the bell hung, and then 
by a ladder had reached the window. 
They had taken a board up with them, and 
they now pushed one end of it out of the 
window and lowered it till it was within 
reach of the cat. Then by encouraging 
words and signs, they tried to persuade the 
creature to step on the plank. Puss seemed 
to understand, and put out one paw, but 
drew it back immediately, and at that in- 
stant one of the boys accidentally let go 
his hold, the board turned over, and the 
cat would certainly have been dashed to 
the ground had it trusted to that means of 
escape. The boys withdrew the board, 
and soon, reappearing at the window, were 
seen to be lowering a basket down the side 
of the steeple. Pussy, having now ceased 
to cry, watched it intently as it slowly 
came nearer and nearer. When it was 
within reach, the cat carefully put out one 
paw and took hold of the side of the bas- 
ket, then as carefully repeated the action 
with the other paw, then drew herself up 
and with a violent eftort flung herself over 
the side and into the bottom of the basket. 
The next moment it was safely drawn up 
to the window, amid loud cheers from the 
spectators below.— St. Nicholas. 


a 
_ AN UNJUST DISTINCTION. 


It would be very difficult to find a case 
in the South in which a negro charged 
with assault on a white woman has failed 
to be lynched. Their case never comes 
before the courts, and their lynchers are 
never punished. On the other hand, the 
case is almost if not quite unknown, in 
which a white man, guilty of an assault 
on a colored woman, has been punished 
by the laws. In this matter, law and 
lynch law are differently administered to 
the two races. A few days ago an out- 
rage was committed by a white man in 
Pickens County, 8. C., on a colored girl of 
thirteen, who died of her injuries. Fora 
wonder her father and friends in their 
anger imitated the white people and 
lynched the culprit. Immediately a search- 
ing examination was made, and the lynch- 
ers were arrested and put in prison, and 
will doubtless be sent to the penitentiary. 
That negroes should resent an outrage, 
and lift their hands against a white man 
was intolerable. It is greatly to the credit 
of their patience that they have so seldom 
avenged their rights by violence.—N. Y. 
Independent. 


biinciemian 
Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having -tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ng with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Beware of Scrotula 


“ 
| 
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lea it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“1 severely afflicted with scrofula, and / 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 4, 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am (", 
eured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. . 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous |}; 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s "|, 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly, 
from erysipelas and sak rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar | 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Cbjections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can he procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


; 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


DRAMATIC. 


* A Woman Suffrage Drama, entitled ‘%\ 7 Mary 
Miller,” will be actedat UNION HALL, 18 Boylston 
Street, on Thursday Evening, Jan. 26, at 7.30. 
Tickets for sale at Ditson’s Music Store, care of Miss 
Brown, and on Thursdays, from 10 to 2, of Mrs. D. 
B. Smith, at 74 Iston St., also at the d 
evening of the - Reserved Seats, 50 cents. 
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WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


Leslie. $1; per doz. $9. 
Sos. 67 and Sentences. 80 cts.; per 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems. $1; per doz. $9. 


And many others. Please send for lists and 
ptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as Emerson’s Chorus Book, $1. 
Povtsing Glee and Chorus Book, $1. 


pograph. Zerrahn. $1. 
Concert Selections. , wm $1. 


Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 


Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn’s Christus, 40 
cts.; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35c. ; 
Battle of the Huns, Zéllner, 80 cts. 


Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca, 
Reages (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 

Cts. 


Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Mora\, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six monthe, 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { EP!ToRS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HopkKIns, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, IIL, 
the First and Pifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A, HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- 
cerspien to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 





be increased to $2.00, 
and each subscriber 
sendirg that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns. free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 
Send 15 cents for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
- ness-Miller Pub.Co, 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform ne readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of heer cases have been 

anently cured. Is be glad to send two 

jes of my remedy Free to any of your read- 

ers who have consumption if they send me 
their Express and P. 








MARGARET SIDNEY'S BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they 
Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks a 
new era in child literature. It has become’ 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. A power- 
ful temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 12mo, 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75. From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pleasure and infor- 
mation; ar good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. r 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8v0, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or, the Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 
young girls did a wonderful deal of good in 
théir village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
12mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to Support 
Themselves ?” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the “Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typica. 
New England life. 


TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $1. Eight capti- 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1. 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 





A Brilliant New Novel by the author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent.” 


Queen Money. 


lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


**¢Queen Money’ promises to be the novel of 
the season, and its writer, who was first intro- 
duced to the public as the author of ‘The Story 
of Margaret Kent,’ has made a distinct literary 
and artistic advance in her latest work of fiction.’ 
—Boston Gazette. 


*«*Queen Money’ is a story of New York life; 
of fashion and speculation; of Fifth Avenue and 
Wall Street; a story which deals boldly and well 
with the leading tendencies of modern soeiety ; 
the lust of riches; the passion for social distinc- 
tion; the hardening and lowering and disinte- 
grating influences which control the chief currents 
of metropolitan activity. It is full of clearly con- 
ceived and vigorously executed character studies, 
and every one of them is fully vitalized, natural 
and true.”—New York Tribune. 


“The book is full of bright thoughts and bright 
sayings. It is an admirable study of charac- 
ter, and of the present conditions of American 
social life. A good novel of society is, in itself, 
history, and ‘Queen Money,’ like Howells’ ‘Mod- 
ern Instance,’ is vital with the life of to-day.”— 
Lovise CHANDLER Movutton, in Boston Herald, 





Looking Backward; 
, 2000-1887. 


By Epwarp BEe.iamy, author of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” ““Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
etc. 12mo. $1.50. 


One of the most eminent of American critics 
says: 


“Mr. Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward’ kept me 
up till 2 o’clock this morning, though I had 
opened it merely to glance at it. It is totally 
different from all preceding ‘skits’ as to the fature. 
. .. This book, with its genuine imagination, 
prescience, artistic avoidance of any confusing 
details not essential to the main issue,—with its 
eloquent earnestness near the close,—this book 
suits me remarkably. And it is a remarkable 


book. I think ere long it will make quite a sen- 
sation, Let us wait and see—there is plenty of 
time.” 


The Boston Home Journal calls it— 

“A thoroughly fresh, bright, original and re- 
markable romance. It demonstrates even more 
forcibly than either of his former books the bril- 
liant imagination with which the author is en- 
dowed, and tne delightfal air of plausibility that 
pervades the entire story may be termed a refined 
and pleasing realism.” 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





a 2 A. SLocum 





M. C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next meeting of the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League will be held at the house 
of Mr. Reuben Peterson, 171 Princeton 
Street, East Boston, Feb. 6, at 7.30 P. M. 
The president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
will give an address, followed by a discus. 
sion in which all are invited to take part. 





—eo—__—_—_- 
MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Horticultural Hall was well filled last 
Wednesday evening at the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Mass. W.S. A. Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch presided and made the 
opening address. Mrs. 5S. S, Fessenden, 
State Superintendent of Franchise of the 
Mass. W. ©. T. U.. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone followed. 
There was beautiful music, vocal and in- 
strumental, by Mrs. Amy Pierce, of New 
York. The platform was tastefully 
adorned with evergreens and flowers. 

Thursday morning and afternoon were 
devoted to reports by Lucy Stone, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and by 
Leagues. Newton, Cambridge, Woburn, 
Chelsea, Amesbury, Natick, Needham, 
South Boston, East Boston, Malden, Bel- 
mont, Quincy, Salem, Hyde Park, Hull, 
Brockton, Lawrence, Charlestown, Hud- 
son, Roxbury, Campello, Leominster, Con- 
cord, Dedham, South Hanson, Worcester, 
ate., reported their work. Rev. C. B. Pit- 
blado, 8S. W. Bush, and Fielder Israel made 
addresses. Resolutions were adopted and 
officers elected. We will give a fuller ac- 
count next week. 

A sociable and reception to Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Moore, of England, followed. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided. Snuffrage 
songs by John W. Hutchinson, and ad- 
dresses by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, George Pellew, LL. B., 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and Representative 
Milliken, of Malden, and a very charming 
recitation by Miss Jennie McGarry, of 
Montreal, enlivened the proceedings. 


——— + ee 
THE CASE IN WISCONSIN. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, on the 
31st ult., lost an opportunity to gain his- 
toric honor for just and generous action, 
when it refused to affirm the decision of 
the Circuit Court as to the meaning of the 
law of 1885, which gave women the right 
to vote ‘‘at all elections pertaining to school 
matters.” The wording of the law ad- 
mitted of the construction that women 
were entitled to vote for the officials who 
appoint school boards—i. e.,in Wisconsin, 
for mayor and town council. If any class 
of men of mature age, sound mind, and un- 
convicted of crime, had made as great ef- 
forts to secure the right of suffrage as the 
women of Wisconsin have, and were as 
capable of performing the duties involved, 
and if one court had affirmed the right, it 
is scarcely possible that the Supreme Court 
would have given an adverse decision. 

A class without power is always at a 
disadvantage, as this decision shows in the 
case of the women of Wisconsin. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this 
backward step has been taken. The trend 
of things is the other way. The line of 
progress is the right line. To keep in it, 
the legislature of Wisconsin should now 
take steps to secure full suffrage to the 
women of that State. L. 8. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS ROLLING IN. 





The reduced price of one dollar anda 
half for first year to new subscribers is 
bringing in many favorable responses. 
Our Massachusetts leagues are some of 
them doing excellent work. During the 
past week New Bedford has sent in six 
new subscribers, besides nine renewals; 
Natick sends thirteen new subscribers; 
many other leagues have sent in scatter- 
ing names. Why cannot each and all im- 
itate the example of Natick, where the 
success was due to a systematic, business- 
like effort? From the West similar advices 
reach us. Mrs. Gougar sent us by a sin- 
gle mail, received last Wednesday, twelve 
new subscribers. From Lansing, Mich., 
came seven; from Lexington, Ky., four; 
from Hornelisville, N. Y., eight. On a 
‘single day this week twenty-four new sub- 
scribers sent in their names, and ‘‘the cry 
is still they come.” 
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In Towa, Massachusetts, Mississippi 
Maryland, and Ohio the Legislatures are 
now in session. Petitions for municipal and 
presidential woman suffrage ought to be at 
once sent in and hearings demanded in 
each, if this has not already been done. 
No legislature should ever be allowed to 
convene without being addressed in behalf 


of equal political rights for women. 
H. B. B. 





ARE WOMEN A CLASS? 


Mr. Louis A. Brandeis, the ingenious 
counsel for the remonstrants at the recent 
woman suffrage hearing, met the charge 
that our present government of men alone 
is ‘class legislation,” by denying that 
women constitute a class. He affirmed, 
on the contrary, that women are of all 
classes, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant, Catholic and Protestant, virtuous 
and vicious. 

This denial is sophistical and incorrect. 
Women are, indeed, of every condition as 
measured by the above standards. But 
none the less they furm a class in society, 
measured by a standard more fundamen- 
tal than these. A class, as defined by 
Webster, is: 

1. **An order or rank of persons, a num- 
ber of persons in society supposed to have 
some resemblance, or equality, in rank, 
education, property, talents and the like; 
as in the phrase all classes of men in 
society. 

“*The readers of poetry may be distinguished 
into three classes, according to their capacity of 
judging.— Dryden.’ 

2. “A number of students in a college 
or school of the same standing or pursu- 
ing the same studies. 

3. “Scientific division or arrangement; 
a set of beings or things having something 
in common, arranged under a common de- 
nomination. Hence in zoélogy are classes, 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, etc. Classes 
are natural or artificiat— natural, when 
founded on natural relations or resem- 
blanees; artificial, when formed arbitra- 
rily.” 

Now the first and most absolute natural 
division of mankind is on the line of sex. 
Each sex constitutes ‘tan order or rank of 
persons; each is composed of ‘‘a num- 
ber of persons in society having a general 
resemblance.” Society is composed of 
two great classes— men and women. 
Women certainly are ‘‘a set of beings hav- 
ing something in common.” They form 
a class natural because ‘‘founded on natu- 
ral relations,” and a class artificial be- 
cause arbitrarily excluded from the right 
of self-government exercised by male citi- 
zens. Women, as a class, have special 
rights to protect and special wrongs to 
remedy. All women are subject to special 
personal dangers and disabilities. Wives, 
mothers and widows have special interests 
different from, and sometimes opposed to, 
those of husbands, fathers and widowers. 
There is no conceivable ground upon 
which any class of men can be differen- 
tiated from any other class of men so com- 
pletely as men are differentiated from 
women. If lawyers alone cannot be 
trusted to legislate justly for farmers, or 
millionaires for mechanics, how much less 
can men alone be trusted to legislate just- 
ly fur women! H. B. B. 

oo 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 


The Tribune Almanac for 1888 has just 
reached us. It is an invaluable compen- 
dium of facts and figures. Togive a mere 
summary of its contents would make a 
lengthy article. ‘There may be found every 
variety and form of political information, 
together with commercial, manufacturing 
and agricultural statistics. In this brief 
compendium may be found materials and 
suggestions for weeks of profitable study. 
No intelligent man or woman in the United 
States can afford to be without it. The 
editor, Edward McPherson, is certainly 
a public benefactor, and its publication is 
not the least of the services conferred on 
the American public by the great news- 
paper whose name it carries into every 


town and hamlet of the country. 
H. B. B. 
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SPECIMEN OOPIES FREE. 


We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
free for one month to all persons thinking 
of subscribing, who make request for the 
same over their own signature on a postal 
eard. No one who has been a subscriber, 
or who has been lately receiving free 
copies, is included in this offer. The postal 
ecard is necessary for convenience in filing. 
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WOMEN AS COMMISSIONERS OF OHARITY. 


The Boston Common Council has voted 
to instruct Mayor O’Brien to petition the 
Legislature to empower the Mayor to ap- 
point a Board of Commissioners, with sala- 
ries to be fixed by the Council, to perform 
the duties now devolving on the Over- 
seers of the Poor. 

Whatever may be the merits of the pro- 
posed Legislation, women should be ap- 
pointed on this Board. If the charities of 











Boston are to be administered by salaried 
officers, the only way to prevent their be- 
coming a part of the politival machine is 
to secure the presence of one or more 
women in their management. It is also 
eminently appropriate that women should 
be on the Board to look after the interests 
of the women and children, who _consti- 
tute the larger percentage of the depend- 
ent poor. 

A petition is now in circalation, and a 
copy can be found at the Woman’s JouR- 


NAL office, 3 Park Street, for signatures. 
H. B. B. 


——_ ——_- eo o—_ —__—_—_——_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALENDARS. 


Copies of the Woman Suffrage Calendar, 
designed by Miss Pond, which were for 
sale at the Suffrage Bazaar, will be sent 
postpaid by mail; the plain calendar 10 
cents, with bow of sunflower ribbon 20 
cents. The front of the calendar is adorned 
with woman suffrage mottoes and a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Address 
C. Wilde, WOMAN's JOURNAL office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. A friend from Michigan writes 
for fifty or one hundred of our calendars. 
She thinks for many they would prove 
more valuable than a large number of 
tracts. 

HEARING ON LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


The Massachusetts Legislative Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage gave a hearivug 
last ‘Tuesday on the subject of letting 
women vote on the license question. 
Miss E. S. Tobey, President of the Mass. 
W. c. T. U., conducted the case for the 
petitioners, and Mrs. 8S. 8. Fessenden, 
State Superintendent of Franchise, made 
the first address. She was followed by 
Mrs. 8S. L. Baldwin, Mrs. A. E. Thorpe, 
Hon. Elijah A. Morse, Henry .B. Black- 
well, Mr. H. H. Faxon, 8. C. Fay, and 
others. 

Senator Slattery asked a number of 
questions, among others, what the effect 
would be in a family where the husband 
voted one way and the wife the other. 
This occasioned considerable laughter and 
something that sounded like a slight hiss. 
Senator Slattery protested strongly 
against such an interruption, which, he 
said, no lady or gentleman would ever in- 
dulge in, and demanded that no further 
business be done until the offending ones 
left the room. A lady rose and explained 
that she had said ‘“‘hush” to those behind 
her who were laughing, and it was proba- 
bly that which had been mistaken for 
hisses. 

Mr. L. D. Brandeis argued at length in 
opposition to the petitioners. 

Miss Tobey spoke briefly in conclusion, 
and the hearing was closed. 
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CONVENTIONS IN ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., JAN. 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

the illinois Municipal Suffrage Cam- 
paign has begun here, and it opens with a 
flourish of trumpets. Rockford has al- 
ways counted itself quite a young Boston 
in its conservatism, and though women are 
holding many responsible positions and 
are always gallantly treated, very little 
sufirage sentiment has publicly prevailed. 
The universal consideration that women 
have received has prevented them from 
seeing any need of the ballot. 

This slumbering suffrage sentiment was, 
some months ago, awakened by three thun- 
derings from a Presbyterian pulpit. Be- 
fore the third sermon, however, a wide- 
awake young woman waited upon the au- 
dience, distributed Dr. Harrah's “Jesus 
Christ the Emancipator of Women,” and 
asked the smiling recipients to read both 
sides. Then the doctor, in blissful ignor- 
ance, hurled his anathemas against 
woman's enfranchisement, showing how 
women seeking the ballot were flying in 
the face of Providence. But she silently 
congratulated herself that she had not 
tamely submitted to another sermon full 
of ridicule, inaccuracies and vulgar jests. 
These were ably answered by several peo- 
ple through the daily papers, and alto- 
gether the discussion was good prepara- 
tory work. 

Sabbath afternoon was the prelude to 
the Convention. A mass temperance meet- 
ing was held in the Opera House, our 
largest public auditorium, and yet many 
were turned away, unable to find standing 
room. If there is any city in the nation 
interested in temperance, this is the place. 
We are the first who sent a third party Pro- 
hibitionist to the Legislature; our Repub- 
licans are largely of the anti-saloon order, 
having, a couple of years ago, tenderly 
nurtured a weakly ofispring of Boston— 
the non-partisan league; and even the 
Democrats have temperance men among 
them. So to the crowd assembled Mrs. 
Gougar gave a strong temperance address, 
skilfully injecting pungent doses of suf- 
frage. The mayor of the city presided, 
and the opening prayer was made by John 
L. Hart, chairman of the State Prohibition 
Central Committee. Other distinguished 








citizens were on the platform, and every- 
one was interested und enthusiastic. 

At the first evening session of the Con- 
vention proper, Judge Brown, of the cir- 
cult court, presented the speakers, and 
that gave us considerable prestige. Mrs. 
Gougar herself is a charming inducement 
to come to a suffrage meeting. Her crown 
of white hair curlirg about her face, as un- 
wrinkled and fair and plump as a baby's; 
her bright blue eye, with the fun io it; her 
determined yet smiling mouth, make her a 
beautiful woman. She always dresses in 
perfect taste, simply and yet richly. Her 
gestures are frequent, graceful and un- 
studied. Her voice is clear, and her enun- 
ciation unusually distinct. Though she 
always tells the truth, she has such a ’cute, 
kindly way of touching up even the pet 
foibles of men that they can only laugh. 
Only two weeks before, the eloquent Mrs. 
Livermore had addressed a large audience 
to the satisfaction of all present. And 
when Mrs. Gougar appeared, we younger 
women were infatuated with her looks, 
her dress, her manner, her sentiments and 
herself, so magnetic and persuasive, so 
witty and sensible. 

The Convention was financially backed 
by the W. C. ‘I’. U. and the Y‘s., and was 
held in the Centennial M. E. Church, whose 
generosity appeared in pleasing contrast 
to those churches whose edifices were re- 
fused. 

Senator Castle, chairman of our State 
Executive Committee, made a bright ad- 
dress one evening. Caroline Huling pre- 
sented her new paper, Justitia, several 
times. Julia Mills Dunn gave an address 
full of good things, as did also Judge 
Waite, of Chicago, the able writer in the 
Chicago Law Times. 

The energy of Mrs. Gougar was tireless 
and amazing. One morning, invited to 
address the one hundred and fifty students 
of the Business College, mostly young 
men, she spoke for three-quarters of an 
hour. She then went to the church to a 
special social-purity meeting, speaking 
there most of the time until noon. She 
was invited out to dinner. In the after- 
noon she organized a local association, ex- 
plaining and directing until nearly five 
o'clock, when a carriage took her up to the 
convent, where the poor shut-in sisters 
greeted her most cordially, thankful that 
she consented to give them a portion of 
her busy moments. After supper she 
called on a sick woman, and then gave the 
principal address of the evening, the 
closing one of the convention. Nor was 
that all. Returning to the home of her 
hostess, she chatted with the family 
around the fire until a late hour, and even 
after retiring at night, kept up the con- 
versation like a girl. 

During the convention, subscriptions 
were taken for the different suffrage pa- 
pers, and eighty people handed in their 
names for membership in the State Asso- 
ciation. Sixty-four of these have already 
paid their one-dollar fee. The daily papers 
sent reporters to all the meetings. They 
gave correct reports of considerable length 
and made no unfavorable comments. 
One of them, in an item headed, ‘*More of 
an Affair than you Think For,” said: ‘‘We 
devote a considerable space to the report 
of the Woman Suffrage Convention. Itis 
really a more important gathering than 
the ordinary reader would casually im- 
agine,” andsoon. Our weekly prohibition 
paper is, of course, in favor of suffrage, 
and has always advocated it in its columns. 
But what was particularly surprising was 
an article from the pen of the editor of a 
newly projected democratic daily. He 
said, among other things: 

“Let the women vote. Why not? It is 
the view of the majority of educated and 
intelligent men that the ballot should be 
conferred upon woman, not as a conces- 
sion, but as a prerogative to which she is 
entitled. It was once funny to print car- 
toons of female voters depicted as long, 
angular, vinegary old maids, with close 
skirts and tremendous bonnets, armed with 
the ballot, and taking their revenge upon 
the tyrant man for the wrongs of centu- 
ries. Such questionable humor has now 
that ancient and fish-like smell that always 
marks the obsolete. Ridicule is no reply 
to argument. Whenever the women want 
the ballot, let them have it.” 

We congratulated ourselves that the 
convention was a magnificent success, and 
that there was little opposition. But when 
Mrs. Gougar was safely out of the city, 
eight different ministers, who had not 
dared ‘utter a peep” when she was at hand 
to reply, bravely ventured out of their re- 
tirement with sentiments like this: ‘It’s 
a great misfortune that those masculine 
females have not some more rational way 
of working off their surplus energy. If 
they could only go West to keep the I[n- 
dians in check, what a relief it would be! 
but hard on the poor Indians. I don’t 
mean that those females have not their 
good points.” Don’t think, however, that 
all our ministers. talk like this. There 
were an equal number in favor of suffrage, 
and some were not interviewed. We im- 
mediately lenged the whole eight of 
them to de with Mrs. Gougar, saying 
that a refusal would be an acknowledg- 









ment of their inability todo so. Only two 
have yet replied, refusing, and the whole 
city wears a broad grin, wondering if any 
of those dominies dare 

After the press had tried the pastors, 
they interviewed any of the leading women 
who might be opposed. Only three of 
these had been to a meeting, and those 
three were rather on the fence. Many who 
had come to scoff remained to cheer on 
the work, and have already professed 
conversion. 

Miss Kate O'Conner, our brilliant Dep- 
uty County Clerk, said: ‘‘It’s too bad to 
waste so much of this alleged angelic 
spirit over the wash-tub and saw-buck; 
better drop a little into the ballot-box. 
Mrs. Gougar has a heart big enough to 
take in the whole human family, and talks 
more common-sense and Christianity to the 
square inch than any other speaker I ever 
heard. It is hardly becoming our Rock- 
ford clergy to fire shot at this able woman 
after she has left the city.” 

All these sentiments quoted were from 
lengthy interviews, and still there’s more 
to follow. One of the editors said to-day 
that the amount of letters pouring in 
“roasting the divines” was amusing. One 
working-girl, seeing many rich women 
quoted as not desiring the ballot, has a 
bright letter from her standpoint, showing 
why working-girls particularly need the 
ballot. A leading merchant has adver- 
tised through all our papers that he will 
furnish a book for all women who are in 
favor of suffrage to register, and though 
the offer has not been out twenty-four 
hours, many have already put down their 
names. We wonder what will come next, 
and are ready for almost anything. 

If this convention's work is a fair sam- 
ple of what our speakers will do in every 
city where they go, our State will be stirred 
from centre to circumference. Don’t you 
think it good for a beginning? 

CATHARINE G. WAUGH. 


SYCAMORE, ILL., JAN. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After the very successful and enthusias- 
tic convention at Rockford, where every 
session was well attended, and great enthu- 
siasm was manifested, the second of the 
series of Illinois Suffrage Conventions held 
by Mrs. Gougar, convened at Roscoe, a 
small village on the route between Rock- 
ford and Sycamore. 

The day was cold, and an Illinois bliz- 
zard was blowing, but the afternoon ses- 
sion at the Congregational Church was 
well attended, and in the evening the audi- 
ence was still larger. Mrs. Julia Mills 
Dunn and Senator Castle made addresses 
in the afternoon, and Mrs. Gougar spoke 
in the evening. 

Nothing is more evident than that the 
cause of suffrage is gaining ground, and 
that determined effort will give us the 
same municipal suffrage bill that was en- 
acted in Kansas at the last session of the 
Kansas Legislature. An organization was 
effected, with women as officers, and a pri- 
mary committee of men was formed, con- 
sisting of two Republicans, two Demo- 
crats, and two Prohibitionists, to aid in in- 
fluencing legislation in our behalf. 

The following is the board of officers: 
President, Mrs. Shaw; vice-president at 
large, Mrs. Collyer; Secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
Stover; treasurer, Mrs. Richardson. A 
vice-president from each church was 
chosen: Mrs. McAfee from the Congrega- 
tional, Miss Lora Smith from the Method- 
ist. The primary committee member from 
the Republican party is Mr. L. A. Richard- 
son; Prohibitionist, Dr. W. M. Lundy; 
Democrat, Mr. L. H. Fassett. 

The third convention was held on the 
following day in Sycamore, at the Univer- 
salist Church. The intense cold, it was 
thought, uld prevent many from at- 
tending, but the audience was interested 
and of superior intelligence. In the after- 
noon an address was made by Senator 
Castle, and Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of 
Moline, secretary of the State Association, 
spoke on “The Political Situation.” In 
the evening Mrs. Gougar spoke on ‘‘The 
Unrestricted Ballot” to an attentive and 
enthusiastic audience. Memberships to the 
State Association were taken, and a society 
was formed, with the following officers: 
President, Mrs. E. P. Townsend; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Carnes; secretary, Mrs. Harvey 
Jones; treasurer, Mrs. Mollie Elwood. A 
primary committee was formed of men of 
all parties pledged to work fora bill at 
the hands of the next Legislature grant- 
ing munictpal suffrage to the women citi- 
zens of Iilinois such as has been found to. 
work so well in Kansas. It is composed 
of the following members : Prohibitionists, 
Roswell Dow, Hosea Willard; Demo- 
crats, Mr. Court, P. K. Jones; Republi- 
cans, Harvey Jones, Henry Wood; super- 
intendents of literature, Mrs. Ellen Hall 
and Mrs. D. C. Wynn. 

Mrs. Gougar says this was one of the 
finest audiences she ever addressed, and 
when the vote was taken at the close of 
the meeting, the entire audience, except 
three, rose to their feet. There is great 
encouragement felt here. The prospects 
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MORE NEWS FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


PORTLAND, OR.. JAN. 17, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Again I am pleased to report another 
victory, the news of which will have been 
wired you a week in advance of this letter. 

The woman suffrage bill came up in the 
lower house of the Washington Legisla- 
ture yesterday, January 16, having already 
passed the council. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported, as a substitute for all 
woman suffrage bills, to submit the ques- 
tion to a vote of men and women, as was 
stated in my last; the object being to out- 
wit the people by an unconstitutional pro- 
vision under the ostensible show of great 
wisdom and legal honesty, where neither 
honesty nor wisdom existed. 

Although duly apprised of the vote by 
telegraph, I have no data at hand from 
which to compile particulars, except the 
report of a gentleman whose hostility to 
the equal suffrage movement has never 
been characterized by the faintest show of 
fairness, aud whose position as reporter 
for the Oregonian has given him a lever- 
age that would have been disastrous if, in 
his extreme partisanship, he had not dis- 
gusted even his friends. 

When the bill came up on its final pas- 
sage, this reporter says: ‘Ihe suffragists, 
led by Thompson, who made several short, 
telling speeches in support of the state- 
ment that members are bound by party 
platforms and declarations to put a woman 
suffrage law on the statute-book, contented 
themselves with making, and voting for, 
motions to bring the matter to a final 
vote.” 

The vote which killed the report of the 
Judiciary Committee was the same, re- 
versed, as that which finally passed the 
woman suffrage bill just as it had previ- 
ously passed the council. Those voting 
for the bill were Arrosmith, Baker, Case, 
Eckler, Elder, Forrest, Helm, Irwin, 
Keane, Preston, Stevenson, Thompson, 
Warman, and Speaker Clark—14. ‘Those 
voting “no” were Clark of Yakima, Fel- 
lows, Humes, Knapp, McElroy, MeMil- 
lan, Payne, Reed, and Stewart—9; absent, 
Busey. An ineffectual attempt was made 
to have the vote of Mr. Busey, who is sick, 
recorded in the negative. This was lost 
by a vote of 9to 13. ‘The announcement 
of the passage of the bill,” so the report- 
er says, ‘*was received in silence by a 
lobby full of ladies and gentlemen.” 
Clerk Nicklin says, ‘It was received rever- 
ently;” but the reporter heard “many 
muttered curses.” A private letter just at 
hand informs me that the ‘‘curses” came 
mostly from under the reporter’s mus- 
tache. 

The last act is now with His Excellency, 
Gov. Semple, who has been a suffragist 
from the very beginning, and may be relied 
upon to approve the measure. 

This victory means even more to the 
cause than the original passage of the bill, 
since it is re-enacted after four years of 
practical experience, in the face of the 
bitterest opposition which the cause has 
ever met with from any quarter—includ- 
ing all the scheming politicians, many of 
the bankers and local boards of trade, the 
combined whiskey ring, and a good many 
ultra-prohibitionists as well as ‘‘antis,” 
who have discovered that women with 
votes have various opinions of their own 
which they are both able and willing to 
maintain. Women’s votes have a moral 
power behind them with which schemers 
are unable to cope, except on the lines of 
honesty, freedom and fair dealing. 

ABIGAIL Scott Duniway. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 
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The following announcement is sent out 
by the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 


The programme of the International 
Council of Women (Washington, D. C.), 
March 25 to April 1, is already taking 
form. Among the delegates from nation- 
ally organized bodies of women in this 
country, are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Mrs. Caroline Buell, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Miss Mary F. Eastman and Miss 
Clara Barton. 

The Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz send their president, the eminent 
microscopist of Michigan University, Mrs. 

ise Reed Stowell. ‘The Moral Educa- 
tion Society will be represented by Mrs. 
Frazer, while the Woman's Auxiliary of 
the Unitarian Association sends Mrs. Rich- 
ardson; the ladies of the G. A. R. have 
selected their president, Mrs. Laura Me- 
Neir, to represent their large organization. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the first 
woman ordained to the ministry, will be 
Present, also Rev. Annie Shaw, the only 
ordained Methodist woman. 
‘ Pundita Ramabai will be there to speak 
‘or the women of India; and Finland, Den- 
mark and Sweden promise representatives. 

Helen Campbell, author of the “*Prison- 
ers of Poverty,” who, on account of her 
ag Regions, will not be able pe. ~ 

person, will send a , whic 
Will be read, as will uleo's report by Frn- 





, Of Rome. This lady 


is editor of the Review of the Interests of 
Women, published in Rome, and wil! write 
op the work of Italian women. France 
elects Madame Isabella Bagelot, of Pari 
to represent the prison work. Engla 
sends to the Council Miss Helen Taylor, 
step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, Miss 
Henrietta Maller, a member of the London 
School Board and one of the first gradu- 
ates of Girton College, Cambridge, and 
Mrs. Alice Seatcherd, a woman promi- 
nent in the work of woman suffrage. 

The host of this jubilee of women is the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
which thus celebrates the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the first organized public demand 
for woman’s enfranchisement made in 
Rochester, N. Y., 1848. 

The National Association will be repre- 
sented by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 

elen M. Gougar, Mrs. ura M. Johns, 
of Kansas, Mrs. Clara B. Colby. of Nebras- 
ka, Rev. Olympia'Brown, the first woman 
ordained in the Universalist Church, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, Elizabeth Lisle Saxon, 
of Tennessee, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Mrs. L. Dev- 
ereux Blake, Mrs. McClellan Brown, Mad- 
ame Neymann. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ANNUAL MEETING. 





At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Schvol Suffrage Asssciation, Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney presided. ‘I'he treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $239. ‘The prize essay 
written by Miss Anna Gardner, of Nan- 
tucket, upon the importance of woman 
suffrage in educational] affairs, was read, 
and brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Walton, of West Newton, Mrs. Morse, of 
Worcester, Mrs. Aldrich, of Fall River, 
Mrs. Hopkins, of Boston, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, of Cambridge, Mrs. Kendall, of 
Cambridge, and Miss Lucia Peabody, of 
Boston. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, Miss Abby May; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. E. N. 
L. Walton and Mrs. J. W. Smith; secre- 
tary, Miss A. A. Brigham; assistant-sec- 
retary, Miss Alla W. Foster; treasurer, 
Miss S. F. King; new members of the 
board of directors, Miss L. M. Hatch, Mrs. 
J. W. Whitney and Miss Von Arnim. 


—— - +e 6 -___ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FEB. 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following letter which has been re- 
ceived from Miss Willard should be read 
at every meeting of the W. C. T. U. in 
this State, and every temperance woman 
should lay to heart its earnest words of 
admonition : 

My Dear Mrs. Blake: I do most ear- 
nestly hope that the white ribbon women 
of our banner W. C: T. U. State, New 
York, will warmly second the effort you 
are making to secure municipal suffrage. 
It will, [ am confident, supply the missing 
link in the chain of good government for 
our large towns and cities. Wherever 
tried, it has abundantly justified the hopes 
ofits friends. Washington Territory has 
just re-enacted a general suffrage law as a 
measure of protection for itshomes. Kan- 
sas finds that woman's vote is dynamite to 
the saloon; our Canadian friends are pass- 
ing on before us to the utilization of this 
mighty dormant power, and my heart 
turns with more of hope and prayer than I 
can here express to my own dear native 
State, that she may prove to the Great 
West that the Star of Empire still shines 
above her vast domain of wisdom, wealth 
and power. If I lived in New York I 
would do all that one could to help this 
movement ‘‘for God and home and native 
land.” Yours with best wishes, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

A trip .o Albany early in the week to 
look after legislative matters was full of 
interest. In the Senate, old and new 
friends were seen. Senator Coggeshall, 
who has the bill in charge, promised an 
early report from his committee. Hon. 
George L. Erwin, who has so long been 
one of our champions, is now a member of 
the Senate, and is looking in much better 
health than last year. He will do all he 
can for us, as will Col. Michael C. Murphy 
on the Democratic side. 

In the Assembly Chamber, among the 
new members, Mr. Adams, of Orange, as 
well as Judge Yates, of Schenectady, will 
give us his support. Very many other 
new members were met, many of whom 
will help us in our struggle. 

On Tuesday evening I attended the 
usual weekly reunion of the friends of suf- 
frage in Miss Kate Stoneman’s parlors. 
Mrs. Joan Cole, Mrs. Ie Beuf, Miss Coley 
and other stanch advocates were there. 
A discussion was held as to making ar- 
rangements for bazaar work next year, 
and Mrs. Harriet V. Chapin, one of our 
most capable women, was proposed to 
take charge of it. There was also a con- 
sideration of the best method of pushing 
legislative work. Any woman who is sent 
here to represent any organized. suffrage 
society is promised a hearty welcome by 
the ladies of the Albany Society. Suffrage 
clubs throughout the State should try to 
send some suitable representative woman 
here for a week’s work with senators and 
members from her district. Letters ask- 
ing information may be addressed to Miss 
Kate, Stoneman, 134 Swan Street, Albany. 

On Wednesday morning the municipal 
suffrage bill was reported from the Judi- 





ciary Committee of the Assembly for con- 
sideration. Mr. Ainsworth,who has charge 
of the bill, asked for the use of the Assem- 
bly Chamber for a legislative hearing, and 
it was arranged to be held on Wednesday 
evening, February 15. 
LILLI€ DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Hon. RIcHARD Mort died in Toledo, 
Ohio, on the 22 ult., after a short but se- 
vere illness. The Toledo Blade devotes a 
column to the history and character of 
this truly noble man. The following is 
its closing paragraph: 


‘He was in Congress when Banks was 
elected speaker, and through all the Kan- 
sas difficulties. His Quaker principles 
were always respected, and no one in the 
House possessed greater power in quellip 
rancorous demonstrations when bitter feel- 
ings were at their height. His quiet influ- 
ence was sometimes almost magical. His 
great preference for private life, however, 
led him to decline a thirdterm. From the 
beginning he espoused the cause of wom- 
an's rights, being a constant advocate of 
woman suffrage, and one of its most fear- 
less and faithful friends when to be an 
open advocate of that cause was almost ig- 
nominy. He constantly encouraged the 
pioneer women who labored for it. His 
house as well as his purse was always 
open to them, so that his name, as well as 
that of Lucretia Mott and his brother 
James, was always a talisman to them. 
He helped in the formation of the society 
here, was a member from the beginning, 
and constantly rendered aid and encour- 
agement. ‘To the woman suffrage organi- 
zations in ‘Toledo and Ohio he is an irre- 

arable loss; by them, indeed, he will be 

vng mourned. Mr. Mott has held various 
offices of trust in the city of his choice. 
He was twice its mayor. He has encour- 
aged all societies organized for the public 
good. He has always encouraged all lit- 
erary efforts, has been a member of the 
New Century Club from its organization, 
and it has been a pleasure and a recrea- 
tion to him to take an active part in its pro- 
ceedings. The void which he will leave 
with the members of that society will be 
long and deeply felt. ''oledo mourns the 
loss of one of her best and truest citizens.” 


Richard Mott was truly a right hand to 
every good cause. He will be sorely 
missed by all who knew him. One daugh- 
ter survives him. The memory of such a 
father, even in his loss, must be a comfort 
to her. L. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEW 8. 


Louisa Alcott’s books have been trans- 
lated into Danish. 

Mrs. John B. Finch will soon publish a 
biography of her husband. 

A Woman’s Exchange has been estab- 
lished at Bloomington, Ill. 

The Nebraska State Grange, at its late 
meeting in Grand Island, passed strong 
woman suffrage resolutions. 

Dr. S. S. Adams, of the Children’s Hos- 
pital at Washington, recommends the es- 
tablishment of training-schools for nurs- 
ery-maids. 

Miss Adeline May has béen elected presi- 
dent of the Leicester (Mass.) W. C. T. U. 
for the eleventh time. The choice was 
unanimous. 

Prominent women of Paris are signing 
a petition for the suppression or restric- 
tion of impure literature, and a League of 
Public Morals has been formed. 

The Terre Haute Gazette is kept very ac- 
tive in making replies to woman suffrage 
arguments, to which it generously gives 
space. ‘This is good service to the cause. 

Mrs. Fannie Holden Fowler has in the 
Manistee Broadaze a spirited suffrage song, 
the chorus of which is the motto of the 
Michigan Woman Suffrage Association. — 
‘*Neither delay nor rest.” 

Guyandotte, W. Va., has voted ‘‘no li- 
cense.” The Union Signal says: ‘*The 
men gave all the glory of the victory to the 
women, serenading the W. c. T. U. as soon 
as the result was known.” 

By special permission, a number of la- 

dies and gentlemen representing the 
Church Commission of New Jersey ad- 
dressed the State Legislature, the other 
day, in behalf of pending temperance meas- 
ures. 
‘ By some unaccountable typographical 
error, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, president of 
the Vermont W. S. A., whose admirable 
address at the. Vermont annual meeting we 
published last week, appeared in print as 
Mrs. Mary E. Sawyer. 

Out of 121 indictments brought by An- 
thony Comstock last year, 118 were sus- 
tained by the courts. Of the three accused 
persons who escaped, two were clerks 
whose employers were discovered and pun- 
ished in their stead. Mr. Comstock seems 
to know pretty well what he is about, after 
all. 

A press reception was given by the New 
England Woman’s Press Association at 
the Parker House, Boston, January 31, in 
honor of its second anniversary. Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White presided. There was a 
large gathering, with fine singing, a ban- 
quet, and mirth-provoking after-dinner 
speeches. 





The N. Y. Association of Vassar Alum- 
nz give a reception to-day to Maria Mit- 
chel]. There will be addresses by two 
Vassar Alumow, Mrs. Christian Todd 
Franklin, LL. D., formerly fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Miss Mary 
A. Jordan, A. M., now one of the faculty 
at Smith College. 

Miss Kate 8. Hamlin, of Troy, N. Y., 
who has been a teacher of reading and 
literature in the seminary of that city for 
eight years, is giving a course of parlor 
lectures in some of the towns in Western 
New York. In Batavia a class of thirty- 
five representative women assemble week- 
ly to listen to her instruction. 


President Bascom, of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, takes strong ground In the Union 
Signal against leaving the woman suffrage 
plank out of the prohibition platform, 
in order to win the support of timorous 
conservatives. He says this would be 
“taking ties from the centre of our raft in 
order that we may bind on a few more 
logs at the circumference.” 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace addressed a 
large audience lately at Flint, Mich., on 
woman suffrage. A local paper, after 
praising the lecture highly, says: ‘The 
speech gave many who heard it a new 
revelation on the question of franchise and 
the mission of women. Before they had 
only heard of the subject through a mali- 
cious press that misrepresented it.” 


Mrs. Salter, the mayor of Argonia, Kan., 
is a great reformer. She has shut up the 
rumshops, and driven the gamblers and 
the rustlers out of town. She is the first 
woman mayor, and her success tends to 
show that a woman can rule a city as well 
as a kingdom. ‘The queens of whom 
history makes mention have averaged 
quite as well as the kings.— Worcester Spy. 


Two women, Miss Wilkinson and Miss 
Sievking, have been commissioned by Lord 
Brabazon to lay out fifteen acres of ground 
lately purchased by the Public Gardens 
Association for the people of London, and 
they will have the principal disposition of 
£20,000, which the lord mayor has assigned 
from the Mansion House fund to pay 
out to laborers engaged from “the unem- 
ployed.” 

The friends of woman suffrage turned 
out in force at the legislative hearing 
yesterday on municipal and license suf- 
frage. William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Tobey, Dr. Blackwell 
and others spoke for progress, and one 
L. D. Brandeis advertised himself as un- 
willing to see woman ‘‘burdened with the 
suffrage.”—Springjield Republican. 

The Concord petition for municipal 
woman suffrage this year contains the 
names of forty-five women and eighteen 
men. Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson heads 
the women’s list. There are five minis- 


ters’ signatures, representing every church | 


in the town, viz.: Rev. Mr. Bush, Episco- 
palian; Buckley, Unitarian; De Pew, Or- 
thodox; Father Crowe, Roman Catholic; 
and F. E. Holland, Free Religious. 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, before she became 
president of the Dover (N. H.) horse-rail- 
road, received on an average twenty let- 
ters a week. Last week Friday she re- 
ceived seventy-three, and Saturday one 
hundred andeleven. One-third were busi- 
ness circulars from car and steel-rail manu- 
facturers, harness-makers, horse-dealers, 
ete. Ten letters were from type-writer 
manufacturers, and seventeen from those 
desirous of being private secretaries or 
clerks. 


The National W.S. A. of Massachusetts 
met at 5 Park Street, last week Friday, and 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year : Harriette R. Shattuck, president ; 
Dr.Salome Merritt,vice-president ; Lavinia 
A. Hatch, secretary; Charlotte Lobdell, 
assistant secretary ; Harriet H. Robinson, 
corresponding secretary; Dora Bascom 
Smith, treasurer; Agnes Parritt, auditor ; 
H. R. Shattuck, Dr. Merritt, H. H. Robin- 
son, L. A. Hatch, Mary J. Buchanan, Mrs. 
S. A. P. Dukerman, Lucretia H. Jones, 
standing committee. 


The Massachusetts Press Association 
will hold its annual reunion at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, Tuesday, February 
7, 1888. Business meeting at one o’clock ; 
banquet at three. Dinner tickets to edi- 
tors and publishers, and to present honor- 
ary members, $2.50. This includes a year’s 
dues and constitutes the purchaser of a 
ticket a member of the Association. Tickets 
for ladies accompanying members, $1.50 
each. In the evening the party are invited 
to the Boston Theatre to witness the per- 
formance of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry, supported by the “Lyceum 
Theatre Company. Members are request- 
ed to notify the secretary, H. H. Sylves- 
ter, Gazette, Brockton, as early as possible 
if they expect to be present, and how 
many ladies will accompany them. 











Lapres should examine the new Suede gloves 
just received by Miss Fisk, 53 West Street. 

















Tue L. E. Holman whose advertisement as a 
teacher of y appears in our columns 
may be remem by some of our readers as 
the writer of an on Steneareahy 98 a 
business for women, which a this 
Jovrnnat in July, 1885, which awakened a great 
deal of interest, and was extensively copied. She 
is a practical and thorough Business Stenograph- 
er, and as such is competent to teach. 


For a long time Madame A. Favier’s prepared 
seasoning for soups, meats, salads, &c., have 
been used by first-class cooks. This has been 
also of the greatest assistance for the house- 
keepers, and is easily mixed. Only one table- 
spoonful to two quarts of stock of any kind, and in 
using it no salt or spices are required. It bas been 
used in Mme. Favier’s French-American Cooking 
School for thirty years, and upon the public 
market for over seven years. Housekeepers will 
be delighted with it. Read advertisement. 








Sick Heapacue is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsapariila, which tones and regulates the diges- 
tion, and creates an appetite. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
53 West St., at “The Red Glove,” 
Has received a New Assortment of Plain 


and Embroidered Suede Gloves in very 
Handsome Shades. 


LYDKA E. 














DOMPoU 


IS A POSITIVE CURE | 


and W 





For all these Painful © 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General] 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Corresponden + freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
— Sold by all Druggists.—— 





WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 
Until January |, (889. 
We make the following very 

liberal offer to new subscribers 

only. 
To all members of Woman Suf- 


frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali members of W. C.T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali vegistered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREE! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Boston. 

For farther information regarding Special 

Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. ’ 
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SONG OF THE RIVER. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings ; 
Undefiled for the undefiled— 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf, and sewer, and slimy bank ; 

Darker and darker the further I go, 

Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin defiled? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood-gates are open, away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 
Undefiled for the undefiled— 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


++ 
A LESSON. 








Oh, wait, impatient heart! 
As winter waits; her song-birds fled, 
And every nestling blossom dead. 
Beyond the purple seas they sing! 
Beneath soft snows they sleep! 
They only sleep. Sweet patience keep, 
And wait, as Winter waits for Spring. 
And hope, thou heavy heart! 
If tiny, trembling violet fair 
But kiss her cheek—on morning air 
If faintest note shall fall—so soon, 
Sweet Spring awaits to smile, 
Though skies are gray. In hope the while, 
She looks to greet full, golden June. 


Work, work, thou restless heart! 
As royal Summer works; to warm 
To richer life, and hold from harm 
Her fields and wood; to tint with gold 
And rose her fruitage fair, 
Only to lay, with gracious care, 
At Autumn’s feet, her wealth untold. 


That trust, O doubting heart! 
As autumn trusts; bright robe and crown 
Puts by, and calmly lieth down 
In winter’s cold embrace ; for so 
God wills. Into thy night 
Of woe shall break the morning light, 
As bursts new life above the snow. 
-_— oe ~—— 


TWILIGHT-LAND. 


BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 





Here we are in twilight-land; 
Creakety-creak, 

Rocking chairs to every hand 
Sway and swing and squeak; 

Here is neither park nor street; 

Bare are the little twinkle feet; 
White are the gowns and loose ; 

No place here for ball or bat, 

No need now for coat or hat, 
None for stockings or shoes. 


What are the stories of twilight-land? 
Hark, ah, hark! 

Call the sweet names where they stand, 
Waiting in the dark; 

Cinderella and little Bo-Peep, 

Who lost her sheep, her pretty sheep; 
Jack Horner, bold Boy Blue, 

And the three bears living in the wood, 

And the wolf that ate Red Riding Hood, 
And the spinning pussy too. 


The little children in twilight-land 
Are still as mice, 
And the story-teller must understand 
She’s to tell each story twice. 
The crickets chir, the stars’ eyes wink; 
Perhaps the man in the moon may think 
Them saucy in their play ; 
But, whatever is heard or said or done, 
Each sleepy, weary little one 
Gets rested for next day. 


For the pillow is white in twilight-land 
And white the bed, 

And the tender, loving mother’s hand 
Is laid on the drowsiest head. 

And list, the tune she hums and sings, 

As with soft creak the rocker swings, 
How far away it seems! 

That tune—that lullaby— ah, me!— 

They are leaving twilight-land, you see, 
For the stiller land of dreams. 

— Youth’s Companion. 





A FEEBLE WIFE. 


‘**I’m afraid she’s a poor, feeble creetur’,”’ 
said old Mr. Bayliff, shaking his head. 
“Ten o’clock Monday morning, and the 
washing aint out yet. It aint the way 
your poor mother used to keep house, 
Hector. Eh? How? Where ye goin’ 
now?” 

Hector Bayliff had left the ox-yoke he 
was mending, and crossed the green door- 
yard with a rapid step, to take the heaped- 
up clothes-basket from the hands of a 
pretty, slender young woman who had 
just emerged from the kitchen-door. 

‘The old man uttered an audible snort of 
disgust. ‘*Well, I never!” he said. “If 
Hector haint left his work to wait on that 
wife o’ hisn! It aint a man’s work to 
earry clothes out, no way you can fix it. If 
you do it once, you’ll be expected to do it 
twice. And Hector’s wife is clean spoiled 
a’ready. It aint the way I managed mat- 
ters when I was first married to Hector’s 
mother. What ye been doin’?” sharply, 
as the young man returned to his work. 

“That basket was too heavy for Cyn- 
thia to carry,” said Hector, curtly. ‘I 
wish I could afford to keep a girl for her.” 

“A girl!” Mr. Bayliff’s voice betrayed 





_ mingled astonishment and contempt. “A 


girl! Your mother”’—— 
“Yes, I know, father,” interrupted Hec- 





tor. “But things have changed since 
then, and perhaps mother would be alive 
now if the housework had not worn her 
out before her time.” 

“That's a downright flying in the face 
of Providence,” said Mr. Bayliff, redden- 
ing to the roots of his stiff, iron-gray hair. 
‘It was the Lord's will that your mother 
should be took away, and there aint no 
sort of doubt but that she’s better off. 
And Cynthia won’t never stand in her 
shoes, no way you can look at it!” 

Hector Bayliff made no reply, but took 
up his ox-yoke and went across the fields 
with it. 

‘Father may say what he pleases,” said 
he to himself, *‘but mother died of over- 
work and under care, and nothing else. 
The household duties are too heavy for 
Cynthia, and [ must see what can be done 
to lighten them. No woman shall be 


| drudged to death under this roof now.” 


Cynthia Hough had been a pretty young 
factory girl when Hector Baylift married 
her. She bad been ignorant of the details 
of housekeeping, but she had exerted her- 
self diligently to learn. Old Mr. Bayliff, 
however, was an exacting critic, and the 
Bayliff farmhouse was a big, rambling, in- 
convenient place, where one might work 
hard all day and have very little to show 
for it at the end. And the tired look in 
her eye and the weary flush on her cheek 
went to Hector’s heart at times. 

**My darling,” said he, “I wish I could 
make things easier for you.” 

“Oh, they are easy enough,” said Cyn- 
thia, brightly. ‘‘It's only that [am too 
stupid to manage as I ought.” 

Hector shook his head. He knew that 
something was lacking, but he did not 
quite comprehend what. But she drooped 
so that he saw some radical change was 
necessary. 

“Cynthia,” said he, “this won't do. 
You must go and stay with your mother a 
week or two, and rest.” 

‘*But what will you do, Hector?” 

‘*We’ll keep bachelors’ hall, father and 
I,” said the young man, cheerily. ‘*What 
does it signify to us, a little inconvenience, 
so long as you are benefited?” 

So, rather unwillingly, Cynthia went. 
Old Silas Bayliff shook his head forebod- 
ingly. 

“If this is the way you’re goin’ to baby 
that wife o’ yourn, Hector,” he said, 
‘*vou’ll have her playin’ sick the whole 
time. I don’t hold to lettin’ women think 
themselves too important. Now we shall 
be obleeged to hev Mary Jenkins here to 
do the chores and cook, and it’ll cost us a 
dollar and a half a week, at the very least. 
*Taint what I call economical housekeep- 
in’.” 

“That depends upon what one calis 
economy,” said Hector, quietly. 

When his neighbor, Luzon Perkins, 
drove past that afternoon, with his wife, 
Hector called them in, secretly rejoicing 
that old Silas was down in the swamp lot, 
capturing a refractory calf. 

“You’re not in a hurry, Luzon, are 
you?” said he. “Sit down a minute. I 
want to ask your wife's advice.” 

“A pretty thing to do,” laughed Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘‘when you've got a wife of your 
own!” 

“It’s about her that I want to consult 
you,” said Hector. ‘*The work here is 
too heavy for her. She doesn’t seem to 
get along with it. And I don’t know why. 
Now, Mrs. Perkins, look around this 
kitchen, and tell me what you would do 
to it if you lived here.” 

Mrs. Perkins took a leisurely view of 
the premises, letting her eyes rest on one 
portion after another with meditative 
slowness. : 

‘*Well?” said Hector. . 

‘*In the first place,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
*“T wouldn’t have this room for a kitchen 
at all, if I lived here. It’s damp.” 

‘Damp ?” echoed Hector. 

*‘As blue mould,” answered the oracle. 
“The cellar under it isn’t properly drain- 

ed, Iam certain. And the windows look 
to the north, and I don’t suppose there’s 
an hour’s sunshine in it all day. No; 
make a store-place or something of this 
room, and take the sitting-room for a 
kitchen, where there’s a bright look-out to 
the south, and a good cement cellar under- 
neath.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Hector. 
‘Well, what else?” 

**Where do you get your water?” asked 
Mrs. Perkins. 

“From the spring under the hill.” 

“Do you mean that your, wife has to 
bring all the water you use up that hill?” 

““Except the wash-water. That she dips 
out from the hogshead under the eaves,”’ 
explained Hector, rather discomfitéd. 

“My goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Perkins, wringing her plump hands in 
comical dismay ; ‘‘that’s enough to break 
down any woman's constitution !” 

“It’s what we've always done,” said 
Hector. “I bring a couple of pails in the 
morning before I go to work, and after I 

come home, but” — 

‘‘-Nonsense! a mere drop in the bucket !” 








said Mrs, Perkins. ‘“‘What you want isa 
sink with water-pipes laid from the spring, 
and a good cistern with a pump in the 
kitchen, and a washing-machine”—— 

‘*What’s that?” asked Hector. 

**We'll show you one if you'll come over 
toour house,” said Luzon Perkins, cheer- 
fully. 

‘**And stationary tubs in the cellar,” add- 
ed Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘and a hot water boiler 
back of the stove. That's the way to break 
down work instead of work breaking you 
down.” 

“Ill do it,” said Hector. “I'll have 
these things all fixed up while Cynthia is 
at her mother’s, if you'll just help me with 
your experience.” 

Mrs. Perkins nodded approvingly. 

**It will add ten years to Cynthia’s life,” 
said she. 

Old Silas shook his head more strenu- 
ously than ever when he heard of these 
new plans. 

“Hector,” said he, “I believe you’re 
gone crazy! The old ways was good 
enough for your mother; I should think 
they’d be good enough for your wife.” 

But Hector was firm, and the old man 
lost his temper at last. 

“TI can’t stay here and see you makin’ 
ducks and drakes of the old place,” said 
he. “If you're goin’ to set up your wife 
for an idol and worship her, I sha’n’t stand 
by and see it. 1’ll go to Ohio and visit my 
brother Elnathan’s folks; and we'll see 
where all these fine notions will bring you 
up. Anyhow, you needn’t look to my 
money to get you out of the poorhouse.” 

“No, father, I will not,” said Hector. 

And after he was gone the repairs and 
improvements went on in good earnest. 

Silas Bayliff had intended to stay a year 
in Ohio; but either the climate did not 
agree with him, or he did not agree with 
brother Elnathaun’s folks, for he returned 
home some months before he was expect- 
ed. 

‘There ain’t no place like home,” said 
Silas ; ‘‘and, bless me! how bright and nice 
things do look here! And I declare, Cyn- 
thia, you’re like another woman! Your 
cheeks are as red as roses, and you step 
around as spry as any cricket.” 

“Yes, father,” said Cynthia, ‘the im- 
provements in the house have made every- 
thing so much easier for me. I get the 
work done in half the time and with a 
quarter of the trouble.” 

Baylift looked around. 

‘The improvements, eh?” said he. “But 
they cost a sight o’ money.” 

“Yes, they certainly did,” owned Cyn- 
thia. 

**How much, now?” asked Bayliff, with 
an interrogative upturning of his specta- 
cles. 

‘Five hundred dollars,” said Cynthia. 

Old Baylift could not repress a groan. 

“The interest on five hundred dollars 
at six per cent. is thirty dollars a year,” 
said he. ‘Thirty dollars a year is a good 
round sum, and all dug into the ground, 
you say—in pipes and drains!” 

‘Not quite, father,” said cheerful Cyn- 
thia, opening the table drawer. ‘Look 
here; my work is done so easily and quick- 
ly, nowadays, that I have a deal of time to 
myself, and here is my work from the 
shirt-factory—buttonhole-making and put- 
ting on the finishing touches, you see. I 
take it up when my dishes are washed and 
the work is over. I haven’t been at it half 
a year yet, and I’ve earned a good deal 
more than thirty dollars. Look, here is 
my savings-bank book!” 

‘*Well, I declare!” said Silas. 

“Hector objected to it at first,” went 
on Cynthia, **but when I proved to him 
that I should still have plenty of time left 
to read and garden, and walk with him, he 
let me go on withit. So, you see, the im- 
provements are really an economy.” 

**Well, I declare!” said Silas. “I dunno 
but what you’re right, Cynthy!” 

He walked out to the village burying- 
ground in the yellow flush of the twilight, 
that evening, where the russet leaves were 
drifting down on a solitary mound, and 
stood there silently fora while. Perhaps 
he was thinking of what might have been, 
if he had been more considerate in the 
years gone by to the poor woman who lay 
there. When he went back to the house, 
he met Hector. 

“*Hector,” said he, ‘‘you did right to fix 
up the house to suit Cynthia.” 

*“T am glad you think so, father,” said 
Hector Baylitf.— Selected. 


— ———_+#o— 
WHAT A VASSAR GIRL DID. 


A Vassar girl tells, in the New York 
Morning Journal, of the curious ways in 
which some of the poorer students earn 
their pocket money. ‘Some of the girls 
who come to Vassar,” she says, “tare as 
helpless as babes. They are the daughters 
of millionaires, and never brushed their 
own hair or sewed a button on their boots 
in their lives. They are on.~ too glad to 
have some one do those things for them, 
and that is how the poorer girls make 
pocket money. Last year a pretty blue- 





eyed girl came to college, and stated dur- 
ing the first week that her tuition and 
board were paid by a relative, but every 
penny for dress, car-fare, and the thousand 
and one little incidentals she must earn 
herself. 

Soon after her arrival the following an- 
nouncement appeared on her door :— 


Gloves and shoes neatly mended for 10 cents each. 
Breakfast brought u 10 cents. 

Hair brushed each night for 25 cents a week. 
Beds made up for 10 cents a week. 


“That little freshman made just $150 
the first year,” continues*the account, 
“and that paid all her expenses and a good 
part of her tuition fees.” 


o> 
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TOM BOXER’S BLUNDER. 


Young Tom Boxer was fool enough to 
be ashamed of his calling. He had in- 
herited from his maternal grandfather a 
very prosperous and lucrative tailoring 
business at the West End, which he carried 
on under the old name of *Pleating & 
Company.” No excuse whatever can be 
urged for Tom's weakness, as he came of a 
long line of honest tradespeople, and he 
quite realized that his tailoring business 
was a very good thing. But he was rather 
a good-looking, gentlemanlike young fel- 
low, and the truth was that his head had 
been completely turned through associat- 
ing, during his holiday trips on the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere, with persons of su- 
perior social position, who certainly never 
suspected he was atailor. Finding that he 
was generally taken for a young profession- 
al man or an officer,or at all events a private 
individual of fortune, Tom could not resist 
the temptation of keeping up the delusion, 
until he at length became almost morbid- 
ly sensitive on the subject of his honest 
and necessary occupation. When he went 
away for his summer holiday he always 
chose some place where he was not likely 
to come across customers or people who 
knew him in town, and laid himself out 
for making acquaintances among persons 
of a higher station in life than his own. 

This year he decided to spend his vaca- 
tion at the quietly-fashionable watering- 
place of Southdore, having run down for 
the day toreconnoitre and ascertained that 
there was nobody staying there who would 
recognize him. He took rooms at the princi- 
pal hotel, brought down his dog-cart and 
groom and a couple of horses, and soon 
succeeded, on the hotel tennis-ground and 
elsewhere, in getting to know all the best 
people. 

Among other visitors at Southdore were 
a Col. and Mrs. Vaughan and their daugh- 
ter Mabel, the latter a remarkably pretty 
girl, as ‘Tom thought. The Vaughans were 
staying at the Flagstaft Hotel, and were 
evidently very exclusive and aristocrat- 
ically unsociable people. 

The colonel walked on the Parade oc- 
casionally with the old Earl of Piccadilly, 
who was also staying at the Flagstaff, but 
seemed to hold aloof from everybody else. 
It was with considerable diffidence that 
Tom presumed fo scrape acquaintance 
with the Vaughans, and in doing so he not 
only scrupulously refrained from men- 
tioning his occupation, but dropped hints 
which were certainly calculated to convey 
a widely different impression of his posi- 
tion. However, he contrived to make him- 
self agreeable to them, and thus gained the 
privilege of getting opportunities of ingra- 
tiating himself with Miss Mabel. 

This young lady easily captivated Tom’s 
susceptible heart, and, as she soon began 
to evince a very kindly feeling towards 
him, it was not long before he realized the 
awkwardness of his position. That life 
without Mabel Vaughan would be a dreary 
blank was a conviction which forced itself 
upon Tom’s mind at an early stage of their 
acquaintance, yet he was instinctively 
aware that the prize was beyond his reach. 
The young lady, to be sure, smiled upon 
him sweetly, and both the colonel and his 
wife, by degrees, grew quite friendly to 
him, even when they could not have failed 
to perceive his attachment for their daugh- 
ter. In short, had he been differently 
situated—had that luckless tailoring busi- 
ness been at the bottom of the sea, which 
Tom, in his frantic perplexity, often 
enough wished that it were—there seemed 
no reasonable doubt that he would have 
stood an excellent chance of being wel- 
comed by them as a son-in-law, a fact 
which was brought forcibly to his mind by 
the following significant cireumstance. 

One day there appeared upon the scene 
a little, pale-faced, lank-haired, weak- 
kneed young man, who presented himself 
at the Vaughans’ apartments with a degree 
of assurance which caused Tom a pang of 
angry jealousy. He was told afterwards 
that he was a merchant in the city, and 
that his name was Walnut; and, judging 
by the blushes of Miss Vaughan, it was 
impossible not to perceive that the little 
gentleman was one of her admirers. But 
Tom’s resentment quickly vanished when 
he witnessed the reception the poor young 
man received. It was of such a crushing 








and soul-annihilating character that, at the 





end of five minutes, poor Mr. Walnut too 
his departure in an utterly limp condition, 
and went and smoked a pale cigar on the 
steps of a bathing-machine until the next 
train left for London. 

Tom could not help feeling elated by the 
preference which the Vaughans, by im- 
plication, thus manifested for himself; 
but the expressions of indignation uttered 
by Miss Mabel, as well as her parents, at 
Mr. Walnut’s presumption, considering 
that he was only “something in the city,” 
made Tom more dejected than ever. Mr. 
Walnut’s fate appealed to him as a fright- 
ful warning of the treatment which he 
must expect when the time arrived for 
making the inevitable revelation about his 
own business occupation. No wonder that 
he was inclined to shirk the ordeal, and, 
as his devotion to Miss Mabel increased, 
so also did his diffidence and awe of her 
parents. 

But poor Tom regretted very bitterly 
his fatal procrastination a day or two later, 
when an ominous incident occurred. He 
was lounging in the doorway of his hotel 
one afternoon, when a wagonette passed 
in front of him, laden with a rowdy party 
of excursionists from the neighboring 
watering-place of Stargute. ‘ov Tom’s 
horror, somebody waved his hand at him 
with a boisterous salutation, and he dis- 
covered that he was being hailed by Jack 
Brace, a lively young haberdasher, whose 
place of business was within a stone’s 
throw of his own. Jack, attired in the ap- 
proved style of Stargate, wearing sand- 
shoes and a yachting cap, looked the per- 
sonification of jovial vulgarity. ‘Tom did 
not care for Jack Brace at the best of 
times; for Jack, who had a shop in a main 
thoroughfare, would dress his own win- 
dow every morning without the least re- 
gard to the feelings of his friends, and 
was, in short, an individual entirely de- 
void of delicacy and refinement. At that 
moment, andin Southdore, of all places in 
the world, Tom felt that he was absolutely 
loathsome; for to be seen with him would 
be fatally compromising, while the chances 
were that Jack would blurt out some pro- 
fessional question about trouserings or the 
new winter patterns, loudly enough to be 
heard by any one standing within a quar- 
ter-mile radius. 

The moment, therefore, that he caught 
sight of Jack and perceived him motioning 
to the driver of the wagonette to stop, 
‘Tom turned and fled through the hotel to 
the out-buildings at the back, where he 
spent a miserable half-hour in an empty 
horse-box. Tom was conscious that his 
retreat was humiliating, and even mean, 
but he positively could not face his South- 
dore friends with Jack by his side, not to 
mention the risk of coming across the 
Vaughans when in such equivocal com- 
pany. 

After half an hour, Tom ventured from 
his hiding-place, and stealthily made his 
way to his bedroom, to array himself for 
an afternoon promenade with the Vaugh- 
ans. He felt very much shaken by what 
had happened, for, besides being ashamed 
of himself, the episode only served to em- 
phasize the fatal obstacle which existed to 
the fulfilment of his hopes. However, he 
pulled himself together and started forth, 
after first glancing cautiously up and down 
the road, to see if there was any sign of 
Jack Brace. But, alas for the vanity of 
human foresight! he had scarcely set 
foot upon the green, when he nearly fell 
flat on his back from sheer dismay at com- 
ing face to face with that dreadful Jack 
Brace, walking with, and talking very 
soberly and respectfully to, no less a per- 
son than Col. Vaughan himself. 

Tom turned from red to white, and from 
white to red again, as he stood, rooted to 
the spot, overwhelmed with confusion and 
amazement, until he suddenly realized that 
he had not been perceived. To hurry on 
one side, in the hope of escaping observa- 
tion, was a quickly executed manceuvre; 
but that unlucky moment of hesitation and 
uncertainty had defeated his object, for, at 
the same instant, Jack Brace caught sight 
of him, and uttered a shout, which caused 
Colonel Vaughan to look up with a start. 
Tom, however, was too agitated to stop, 
so he hastened away, aimlessly, over the 
cliffs, and never ventured to retrace his 
steps until he discovered that he had left 
Southdore a couple of miles behind him. 

Poor Tom was dreadfully upset and de- 
pressed, for it was impossible to doubt 
that Jack Brace would reveal everything 
to Col. Vaughan. If he could only 
have stolen by unobserved, his secret 
might have been safe, for his name would 
probably not have been mentioned. But 
Jack had unfortunately recognized and 
saluted him; Col. Vaughan had also 
seen him; and it was impossible to doubt 
that questions and explanations had passed 
between them. No doubt the colonel was 
a customer of Jack’s, who, innocently and 
naturally enough, would make no attempt 
to conceal his friend’s occupation. It 
was now that Tom bitterly repented him 
of having shirked his obvious duty of in- 





forming Col. Vaughan of what he must, 
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e standing within a quar- 


therefore, that he caught 
| perceived him motioning 
' the wagonette to stop, 
fled through the hotel to 
s at the back, where he 
e half-hour in an empty 
. was conscious that his 
iliating, and even mean, 
could not face his South- 
1 Jack by his side, not to 
< of coming across the 
in such equivocal com- 


1our, Tom ventured from 
and stealthily made his 
yom, to array himself for 
mmenade with the Vaugh- 
ry much shaken by what 
yr, besides being ashamed 
pisode only served to em- 
obstacle which existed to 
his hopes. However, he 
ogether and started forth, 
ig cautiously up and down 
if there was any sign of 
it, alas for the vanity of 
t! he had scarcely set 
‘een, when he nearly fell 
rom sheer dismay at com- 
with that dreadful Jack 
with, and talking very 
ectfully to, no less a per- 
ughan himself. 
ym red to white, and from 
in, as he stood, rooted to 
elmed with confusion and 
| he suddenly realized that 
perceived. To hurry on 
10pe of escaping observa- 
kly executed manceuvre ; 
moment of hesitation and 
jefeated his object, for, at 
, Jack Brace caught sight 
‘ed a shout, which caused 
} to look up with a start. 
was too agitated to stop, 
way, aimlessly, over the 
- ventured to retrace his 
scovered that he had left 
sle of miles behind him. 
dreadfully upset and de- 
vas impossible to doubt 
would reveal everything 
in. If he could only 
unobserved, his secret 
safe, for his name would 
ve been mentioned. But 
tunately recognized and 
Jol. Vaughan had also 
; was impossible to doubt 
d explanations had passed 
No doubt the colonel was 
ck’s, who, innocently and 
1, would make no attempt 
friend’s occupation. It 
om bitterly repented him 
1d his obvious duty of in- 
1ughan of what he must, 
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by this time, have learned from a third 
party. In vain did poor Tom endeavor to 
console or uphold himself with desperate 
hopes that Mabel Vaughan would be true 
to him and that the colonel would be mer- 
eiful. He remembered the fate of the pre- 
sumptuous Mr. Walnut, and groaned. 
Tom slunk into Southdore, hoping to 
gain his hotel without meeting the Vaugh- 
ans. He wanted time for consideration 
and for reflection; in fact, to compose his 
mind for the ordeal of facing the angry 
and indignant parents. But some venge- 
ful fate seemed to be dogging his foot- 
steps that day, for whom should he run 
against quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
on turning a corner, but the colonel and 
his wife and Miss Mabel! Taken unawares, 
and oppressed by a guilty and craven 
spirit, he. glanced at them falteringly, 
doubtingly, nervously, and hurried past 
before giving himself time to uncover. 
The Vaughans evidently perceived him, 
for they showed signs of confusion, but 
none, alas, of recognition, and ‘om pain- 
fully realized that he had been cut dead. 
It was not until some hours later, after 
having wandered disconsolately along the 
seashore in the depths of frenzied melan- 
choly and despair, with a distinctly suici- 
dal tendency, that poor Tom’s drooping 
spirits began faintly to revive from the 
recollection that in his agitation, he bad 
omitted to take off his hat to the Vaughans. 
Was it not possible that he was himself to 
blame for what had occurred? Might 
they not have been aftronted at his be- 
havior, and thus let him go by without 
recognition? The idea passed through 
the gloom of Tom's depression like a ray 
of sunshine through a November fog, 
though its effect was, unhappily, hardly 
less evanescent. In his heart the poor 
fellow felt that the hope was wild and de- 
Jusive, but still he clung to it, and hugged 
it through the dreary, wakeful night, and 
resolutely presented it as a shield against 
the incessant attacks of his dismal fore- 
bodings. As early the next morning as 
he could decently do so he presented him- 
self at the Flagstaff Hotel, to apologize, 
to explain, to grovel in the dust, if neces- 
sary, at the feet of the colonel, though he 
had such dire misgivings of the result of 
his mission that, sickening as the news 
was, it seemed almost a relief to him to 
learn that the Vaughans had suddenly left 
by the night train the previous evening. 


It was remarked by his hotel acquaint- 
ances that Tom was very much changed 
during the remainder of his stay at South- 
dore. His moods were uncertain, and 
alternated between the deepest depression 
and the most boisterous hilarity. He be- 
came careless of his personal appearance, 
drank more than was good for him, and, 
in short, contrived to diminish very con- 
siderably the good impression he had 
labored to create. He was probably dim- 
ly conscious of this, for he cut short his 
visit, and returned to town somewhat 
abruptly. 

Tom had hitherto always found that 
getting back to business after the holidays 
had a wholesome, sobering effect upon 
him, for the prosaic details of his shop 
were inconsistent with romantic ideas. 
But, if he had hoped to forget Mabel 
Vaughan, he soon discovered that he 
might as well have remained at South- 
dore for all the consolation the change 
brought him. There could be no doubt 
about it that he was deeply, nay, wisera- 
bly, in love; for no other term could be 
fitly applied to so unpropitious an attach- 
ment. . In London, somehow, the Vaugh- 
ans seemed to Tom to be further away 
from him, more immeasurably removed 
from his sphere, so to speak, than at 
Southdore. Nevertheless, he made wild 
resolves, in frantic moments, to seek out 
Colonel Vaughan and Mabel at any cost, 
and might possibly have done so had he 
known their address. But there were 
three Colonel Vaughans in the “Court 
Guide,” and Tom shrank from the neces- 
sary inquiries; while in his lucid intervals 
he stoutly and wisely determined to strug- 
gle with and overcome his infatuation. 


Nearly two months had elapsed since 
his fatal meeting with Jack Brace before 
Tom happened to come across that volatile 
individual again. He naturally felt ex- 
tremely awkward in regard to him, see- 
ing that Jack had the right to say that he 
had behaved inhospitably to him at South- 
dore. However, he at length met him 
accidentally one day, when Jack’s friendly 
greeting manifested so forgiving a spirit 
that Tom ventured, not without some trep- 
idation, to ask for news of the Vaughans. 

“Haven’t seen the colonel since that 
day down at Southdore,” answered Jack, 
with his jolly laugh. 


“I’m afraid I offended him somehow,” ' 


said Tom, with affected indifference. 

“How was that?” asked Jack. 

“Well, I met him just after I parted 
from you that day, and—and he passed 
by without taking any notice of me, and 
the same evening he and his family sad- 
denly left Southdore,” explained Tom, 
turning very red in the face. 


‘The deuce he did! and had nothing oc- 
curred between you? By Jove! I have 
it!” cried Jack, suddenly, with a burst of 
laughter. 

‘What is the matter?” inquired Tom, in 
accents of surprise. 

**Depend upon it, the old chap thought 
Lhad blown upon him. It struck me he 
looked precious queer when we met you; 
and it occurred to me afterwards—though 
I didn’t trouble my head about it—that he 
spoke of you as if he thought you were a 
swell,” said Jack, with increasing merri- 
ment. 

“Didn’t you tell him, then,”—— began 
Tom, reddening guiltily. 

‘He turned tail and bolted directly he 
saw me nod to you; just as you did, Tom. 
Hang it, what does it mean?” cried Jack,. 
beginning to look knowing. 

“*I thought the colonel had found that I 
—I"——began Tom, with increasing con- 
fusion. 

‘Were in business!” interrupted Jack. 
**He didn’t find it out from me, and unless 
you told him yourself’”’—— 

“I didn’t, certainly,” interrupted Tom 
eagerly, but blushing redder than ever at 
Jack’s humorous glance. 

“Sorry 1 scared the old boy, then; 
though it wasn’t my fault. I can under- 
stand what happened. Believing I had 
told you all about himself, and that you 
were a swell, the colonel made a bolt of it 
rather than face you afterwards. I sup- 
pose he had been bouncing a bit, eh? 
Military man, and all the rest of it? Hang 
it, it’s as good as a play!” roared Jack. 

“But isn’t he a military man?” gasped 
Tom. 

‘Volunteers, that’s all; but holiday 
time he always comes out strung, and 
goes somewhere where he is likely to meet 
swells whom he knows in the way of busi- 
ness,”’ explained Jack, contemptuously. 

“In the way of business?” murmured 
Tom. 

‘*Yes; he isa breeches-maker— Vaughan 
& Tomlinson, Lamb’s Conduit Street.” 

“That Vaughan!” exclaimed Tom, with 
a start. 

“Yes; and, I say, Tom, I wonder if 
he'll say ‘that Boxer’ in the same sort of 
way when he learns who you are?” said 
Jack, with a wink. 

‘Tom was so covered with guilty confu- 
sion that he naturally could not appreci- 
ute the humor of the situation as keenly 
as Jack Brace did; but, while his friend 
was indulging in a fresh burst of laughter, 
Tom suddenly grasped the fact that this 
startling revelation had its bright side. It 
seemed that there had been a misunder- 
standing; for, by the light of Jack’s ex- 
planation, Tom began to realize that the 
Vaughans, on that eventful evening, had 
imagined that they had been purposely 
slighted by his omission to salute them. 
Vexed as he was at his own stupidity, 
Tom experienced a delicious thrill of joy- 
ous expectation when he inquired: 

**Do you know Mabel Vaughan, Jack?” 

“I’ve seen her — devilish handsome, 
isn’t she? Little Walnut is a lucky chap.” 

**Walnut!” repeated Tom, with ghastly 
apprehension. 

“Yes. He is a decent little chap; the 
junior of a firm in the general furnishing 
line in Tottenham-court-road; Rosewood, 
Teak & Walnut.” 

**Well, what about him ?” cried Tom, in 
a choking voice. 

“Didn't you see it in the paper?” said 
Jack, staring at Tom. ‘*He married Ma- 
bel Vaughan last week. Hullo, old chap! 
What is the matter? Come in here and 
take something, my boy !""—London Truth. 

——___ -@e— —-—__ 


THE WOMAN’S CROSADE. 


Ido not know what you may think of 
» the woman’s crusade, but let me say asa 
woman who stood inside it, that the 
womanhood of this nation never laid such 
a tribute at the feet of its manhood. If 
you want to find out what a boy is worth, 
go and ask his mother. By the time she 
goes into the jaws of death to give him 
birth, and then puts into him her days of 
love and her nights of care, and he stands 
before her strong and clean and tall at 
twenty-one, she can tell you what he is 
worth from the crown of, his head to the 
soles of his feet; and when the legalized 
dram-shop takes hold of him, and tears 
him down fibre by fibre, and puts oaths on 
the lips that she used to kiss, and crushes 
out his mother’s hopes, it is no wonder she 
makes outcry. If you want to know what 
a home is worth, go and ask a loving 
woman who has kept herself as pure as 
God’s lilies for her marriage day, when, 
with a great shine in her eyes, she puts 
herself over’ into the hands of one man, 
for better or for worse, for richer or for 
poorer, until life’s end. And when the 
dram-shop with its fearful curse crosses 
the threshold of the home they built to- 
gether, and takes down her strong tower 
of hope, stone by stone, and degrades the 
father of her children, it is no wonder 
woman makes outcry. 

What was the woman’s crusade? It was 





a long-smothered sob breaking into a cry ; 





it was a midnight prayer coming abroad 
at noonday. You men sometimes say to 
us, as we stand in places like this, ‘‘Home 
is your kingdom.” We do not dispute it. 
We know it better than you knowit. But 
it was our kingdom that was outraged. 
You say to us, standing ballotiess and de- 
fenceless before this vampire of our civil- 
ization, ‘*You do not need the ballot; we 
defend you by love and by law.” Do you, 
when for eighty-five years, by well-defined 
license legislation, motherhood has been 
uncrowned and her children slain by law, 
and you have made no protest against it? 
You have prayed about it in prayer-meet- 
ing; but when it came to the sweep of 
empire in the ballot-box and in political 
organizations, you have made no protest. 
O, men, I do not believe a civilization 
is worth much that cannot protect its 
women andits babies. And, grand as you 
are, and strong as you are, and true as 
you are, you will never be able to protect 
your women and your children and the 
dram-shop at the same time. Oh, in 
shame, in very shame, either get up and 
strike down this enemy of the home and 
of wifehood and of childhood, or else put 
the ballot into the hands of your women 
for their own protection!—Mary T. La- 
thrap. 
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MRS. CRAIK’S INCONSISTENCIES, 


Elgin H. Ray, of Champaign, Ill., points 
out the curious self-contradictions of Mrs. 
Craik in her ‘‘door-mat” theory of mar- 
riage. Hesays: 


“If language means anything, the bald 
statement concerning woman’s making a 
mat of herself can only express slavish 
servility; the abnegation, not alone of 
preferences, aims, hopes, or ambitions, but 
of the dignity belonging to the buman soul 
—the self-respect, without which no wom- 
an is fit to be wife or mother. No better 
simile than that of a floor-mat could have 
been found for the woman who has parted 
with self-respect, dignity and responsibil- 
ity before God for her every thought and 
deed. 

‘The article in its entirety illustrates well 
the limitations of genius. That type of 
mind which combines imagination and sen- 
timent in such degree as transcendental- 


izes humanity does not always find itself | 


successful in considering questions which 
demand the logical habit of mind, the dis- 
tinctly unsentimental habit of mind, the 
mind with a passion for truth divested of 
the glamour of romance or the rags of prej- 
udice.” 

a 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—Why was Adam expelled from 
the garden of Eden? Small boy (Irish)— 
He couldn’t pay the rent.— Town Topics. 


‘*Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘what is mem- 
ory?” The little girl answered, after a 
moment’s reflection, “It is the thing you 
forget with.” 

Private Tutor (to little Johnny Green)— 
Now close your book and tell me the name 
of the river that Washington crossed un- 
der circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
Johnny—Why—O yes; the Styx !— Puck. 

Ragged Social Philosopher (iaying a dime 
on the bar)—The rich are.getiing richer, 
and the poor, poorer. Wealthy Saloon- 
Keeper (dropping the dime into the drawer, 
-—Yes, that’s so.—Omaha World. 


Hotel waiter—You are late for lunch, 
sir. Eminent Physician—Yes, I had to 
finish my magazine article on **The Law- 
of Health,” so as to get it into the next 
mail. Whathave vou to-day? ‘Hot rolls, 
clams, plum pudding, apple dumplings, 
mince pie and fruit cake.” ‘Bring ’em 
all.” 


A youngster of eight was taken to aser- 
vice in a Roman Catholic Church, having 
previously been warned to leave all his 
playthings at home and be very quiet 
while in church. As they left the building 
he said, in an injured tone: ‘‘Mamma, you 
told me I mustn't play in church. , What 
was that lady next to me doing with mar- 
bles, then? She had a whole string of 
white alleys.” 

———_—+oe— —_—_ 


Make No Mistake.—If you have made up 
your mind to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do not 
be induced to take any other. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is a peculiar medicine, possessing, by 
virtue of its peculiar combination, proportion, 
and preparation, curative power superior to any 
other article of the kind before the people. For 
all affections —— from impure blood or low 
state of the system it is unequalled. Be sure to 
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Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. ‘s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 








HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children ana Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the cons’ 
y mar bo removed ot pieotere, 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the of inside of bust under fulled piece 





that of a corset front, so that a corset and a ‘ect bust su; is 
ian) within a waist. Im the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Ch and 
Infants, icular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 


the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 





large variety of sizes, al] ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
wn 
ie PRICES. 
fiji cd Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............++ e+ 091.75 
‘HAN os wf, .* ¢ “* Bone Front only......- ++ 2.00 
a “ 603, ‘ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. > 2.25 
| Ni 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones......... - 1.50 
4 | * 611,“ “ “ MRERs chasgenteondess ++ 1.75 
it « @i, Children’s—without BORG oc cocccccccccescccccccese 75 


«631, Infants’ . Oe eeccees socccececceggoooccs 75 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious omens. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat sfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
a One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'! & CoO.; 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term Cagis about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks, Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, II. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








[TRADE-MARK. | 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, ond many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 





Chronic diseases a sp-cialty. Alsoa thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

orters and Elastic Bauds made to order. Office hours, 
| from 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays, Also evenings 
| reserved for outside practice. 
i 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


| THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. Gth. A three 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


BUSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
628 Pages. Price, $1. BOSTON, MASS. 


} 
‘ 
PUBLISHED BY | Admits&students of both sexes. The instruction 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., | consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
erms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 


| N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 





{65 Franklin Street, . » Boston FEES. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. | For OneCourse of Lectures.......-seeeeeees $ 85.00 
Also fer sale y Booksellers generally. | For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......ceccecceceeeceecs 225. 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-secscecsesees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 


| GeRGRASD FeO ecccccccccccses sosscccoccoces 
- —_—_—_—_——_—_—__— For further particulars or catalogues address 
i Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 

L A D | E Ss } College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 
Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
| 1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwnres, Quizzes, 


WHITTEMORE’S 
, ‘ Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
{ dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
| or Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a: 


me 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
| 128 Second Avenue, New York, 


‘DRESSING. | | ———— 


| 


tei’ naan pean Dress Reform Rooms, 


4 ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. | os 
No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


| 
Established 1874 


‘Comintion Garments A Speci 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Woo! Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comiortable 
warments, 


““Ladics desiring neatness of finish and 
~~ age ey | with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as be’ 

FIRST-CLASS in every respect. Png 














Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 

For Sale in Boston by ali the Fashionable Firms. 
H,. H. TUTTLE & CO,, 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place. | 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. | 8 







SPEGIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC | 


PAPER HANGINGS. | 


| A large lot of the latest he of Paper Hangings 
| Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
| for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


—T.F. SWAN. 








| Dress Reform and other Waists 
| No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
| send for descriptive catalogue. 





| THE SECRE? OF FRENCH COOKING 
MME. A. FAVIER’S 


PREPARED For the Relief and Cure of 


SHASONING,. KENIGS sie comisnis pious 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 


as they are not much larger than 








wn n S | Pi LLS tae £ PS Conte a Box. 
B % S| BROWN &CO.’S — The best and_most re- 

+ =| liable BRAIN AND 
a QS | 
|. & _ SWINE OF COCA SERY=, TONIC ana 
is * .- £ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
| ote wn ge ~ | 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 
| = R 
fe 8 | GURE FITS! 
R | When I Ido 
| i) | etaen cure Ido not mean merely to them for 
| Scrip epee see Ping BOLE 
| This Prepared Seasoning has been used by me in | is to.cure tbe wort sea. fhecouns ots 

by reguen pi the marase TOF sae Sy’. B: | feoets ate Rememtaa beams 

Viapee & Oe-, and all Grocers. * | H'G ROOT, M. C-. 183 Pec r1Ste, New York. 
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DEFECTS IN THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
= % GIRLS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe conclades her 
article in the Chautauguan as follows: 

Where pocket money can be allowed, 
the mind of the child should be directed to 
a use of it. It can early learn the 
difference between a generous pleasure and 
a selfish gratification, and should be 
taught, in contravention to the drift of the 
time, to prefer articles of use to articles of 
mere luxury. Cookery and household 
chemistry are. matters in which it is easy 
to interest children, and the ignorance of 
them which mars the domestic comfort of 
many a household marks the neglect of 
the valuable opportunities which child- 
hood aftordggfor instruction in these im- 
portant mat . 

Having been requested to state what are 
in my opivion the greatest defects in the 
modern training of American girls, I will 
mention those which I most distinctly rec- 
ognize: the neglect, first, of religious in- 
struction; second, of hygienic discipline; 
lastly, of what Socrates calls “the temper 
of a guardian”, by which I understand a 
habit of combining forethought with pres- 
ence of mind, strictness with sympathy, 
the power to assume responsibilities with 
the power to bear up under them. 

When | speak of a deficiency in the re- 
ligious instruction of the young, | wish to 
do so from a truly liberal standpoint. Re- 
ligious thought is, we believe, essential to 
man’s spiritual vature. Parents should 

ive this matter grave consideration. 
Whatever may be their own form of be- 
lief, they should let their children see that 
they hold to it, and that it is an important 
influence in their life. Moreover, as fa- 
ther and mother are or should be anxious 
to secure for their children the best in- 
struction that can be afforded in the vari- 
ous branches of education and acconsplish- 
ment, even so and even more should they 
endeavor to provide for them the means of 
the best religious instruction. ‘This would 
include some knowledge both of Bible and 
of church history, points very important 
to be held fast in a land of religious free- 
dom. 

The religion of the household is a bur- 
den which father and mother should carry, 
training also the younger members to do 
so in their turn. As women are usually 
among the most active members in relig- 
ious societies, and as they give, either 
positively or negatively, the earliest im- 
pression which leads the little child toward 
religious thought or away from it, the re- 
ligious education of young girls will be 
found to be of the greatest importance to 
the community at large. The social and 
sensitive side of religion wiil usually at- 
tract them in a greater or less degree; but 
beyond this they need to be taught the true 
character of faith, the value of the church 
in the world’s economy, the story of its 
saints and the history of its doctrines. 

Let me say here, speaking as a Protest- 
ant, and a strenuous one, that I doubt 
whether the young people of the various 
Protestant denominations are in general as 
well equipped with the history and grounds 
of their persuasion as are the catechu- 
mens of the Church of Rome. A church 
which founds itself so largely as this one 
does upon tradition and observances, will 
naturally be zealous in enforcing them by 
early discipline. Policy, no doubt, has 
much to do with this, but we may call ita 
policy which commends itself to the higher 
wisdom as well as to the wisdom of this 
world. 

It seems to me that the efforts of the 
woman ministry might very profitably be 
directed to the evangelization of childhood 
and youth. ‘he whole body of religious 
ideas cannot properly be presented to a 
child. His immature mind cannot deal 
with an extent of thought which overtasks 
the greatest intellect. But these great 
themes can be presented to him in sv justan 
order, and with so fine a gradation as that 
he shall come to grasp them intelligently. 
This analysis and arrangement of religious 
instruction is very important work, and it 
is one which I should especially recom- 
mend to clergy-women of all denomina- 
tions. 

These are but a few hints concerning a 
matter which deserves much considera- 
tion. 

The want of hygienic instruction may 
be seen by any of us in the dress and diet 
of young girls, and in their reckless neg- 
lect and violation of the conditions of 
health. I am quite sure that the study of 
physiology, evendn the degree in which 
it has been introduced in our schools, must 
have had some effect in restraining the im- 
prudences of young women. ‘The fiery 
spirits of boys vent themselves in athletic 
sports. The kindred extravagances of 
young women, which are seen in the over- 
pursuit of amusements, or of studies, or in 
the dress-craze, or the madness of excessive 
dancing, are more subtly mischievous than 
foot-ball or base-ball. 

The slavish subordination of feminine 
attire to fashion evidences a great want 
either of knowledge or of reflection, both 
in the esthetic leaders of dress and their 
followers. We are willing to sacrifice such 
vital processes as respiration and digestion 
in order to exaggerate the natural feat- 
ures of our frame. ‘Tight lacing and high 
heels may kill as surely as cholera, though 
not so swiftly. To tell the young girl 
that she will pay for her follies in after 
life makes no impression upon her. B 
the general consent of society, such follies 
are deemed amiable ones, and as self-sacri- 
fice is especially preached to ,.women, I 
fear that the sacrifice of their bodily health 
to appearance is looked upon even by good 
men with a sort of acquiescence. 

Here, I think, religion should intervene. 
This wonderful body is a sacred gift which 
women equally with men should receive 
as a value to be accounted for? 

Lastly, let us consider my Socratic 
phrase, ‘the temper of a guardian,” the 
eee that is to say, of the household. 

is office is very generally conceded to 
women, but often with little thought or 
‘understanding of what it involves. 

Mrs. Diaz, in her rea treatise on 

the ‘Domestic Problem,” ores the ig- 





norance of family men concerning the cost 
of carrying on id life; ‘not the 
cost to themselves in money, buat the cost 
to women in endurance.” ‘Ihe writer pro- 
ceeds to analyze the various tasks of house- 
work, and to show that they are not sim- 
orednicas yo pend one of them being 
com of several elements which must 
be combined in order to attain the desired 
result. This hint of hers ts to me 
that mothers whose duty it is to train their 
daughters in housekeeping might forward 
pe Tas by a wise analysis of the work 
itself. 

I can imagine a little catechism which 
aap be helpful in this respect, and with 
which even a young child might be taught 
to see what is amiss in her surroundings, 
and to think of what would set it right. 

I think that if a child were led along in 
this way, it would soon learn to observe 
disorder, and would do its best to rectify 
it. I wish that my suggestion might in- 
duce some competent person to devise a 
simple manual of household work, upon 
this principle of analysis, for the use of in- 
experienced mothers and teachers. 

I fear that the weakest point in Ameri- 
can life is an impatience of detail, a desire 
to attain all objects by a quick and com- 
prehensive action of the faculties, avoid- 
ing the delays essential to nice observa- 
tion and careful study and reflection. We 
see something of this tendency in the pre- 
ae ideas regarding the acquisition of 
wealth. The development of real values 
is a slow process, while the inflation of 
illusory values is a very rapid one. A 
man should be content to pay the work of 
his life for his life’s resources and com- 
forts. This gift of the quick glance is a 
fortunate one in some respects, but in or- 
der to be of any real good it should be 
supplemented by another, which I will 
call the use of grammar. There is a gram- 
mar of honest money-making. I should 
think that the aspect of our financial world 
of late would show that it is not studied 
as it deserves to be. 

There is also grammar in al) arts and 
sciences. Natural genius may greatly 
abridge the length of time necessary to 
acquire it, but he who does not possess it 
can found no school, form no pupil. 

There is a grammar of housekeeping and 
domestic life. She who does not become 
acquainted with it will never be able to 
command the best comfort which her 
fortune can afford. To attain this, she 
must acquire a practical understanding of 
the value of work in time and in money. 
She should also know the inwardness of 
the work of the household, so that no one 
of its many tasks shall be performed in a 
slovenly and inadequate manner. 

We Americans call ourselves a people of 
sovereigns, and as a consequence of this, 
demand royal roads to be made for us in 
all directions. We must learn by experi- 
ence, if not otherwise, that there is no 
royal road to any of the intrinsic goods of 
life. T’o make life worth the living, prince 
and peasant alike must labor and learn. 
But, strange to say, those of us who have 
fully wrought out our tasks upon the 
world’s highway, dream that we can spare 
the drudgery of life to our children. It 
appears to us cruel to make them undergo 
what we have undergone. Let us beware 
of the far greater cruelty of sending them 
out into the struggle and turmoil of exist- 
ence unarmed, unequipped for the fight. 
By sparing the child some tears, some 


pains, we may prepare the way for far | 


more bitter tears and pangs hereafter. I 
cannot remember ever to have heard a 
sensible person lament the sound and strict 
discipline of his or her early education, 
but I have heard people piteously reflect 
in later years upon the want of such disci- 
pline in their own bringing up. I have 
heard a man of fifty, whose stubborn and 
turbulent youth had successfully set par- 
ents and teachers at naught, say, ‘*Why 
didn’t they flog me?” 

The importance of this grammar of do- 
mestic life renders it necessary for the 
State, the church, and the family that 
women shall be so thoroughly instructed 
in its rules ks to be able not only to prac- 
tice but also to teach them con amore. I 
am fully alive to the manifold demands 
which society is now making upon woman 
in quite other directions. ‘The college, the 
platform, the pulpit are open to her; and 
public opinion, that very nice balance, 
will justify her in using to the utmost 
whatever gift she may possess which can 
be made serviceable to herself and others. 
But it will not absolve her from her share 
in the home duties, and home interests, 
nor should it do so. For these fine affec- 
tions and, if I may say so, disinterested 
interests belong to that true womanhood 
for whose loss or diminution in the com- 
munity, the most brilliant achievements, 
both in money and reputation, will be but 
a poor and damaging exchange.—Chau- 
tauquan. 
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WHAT TWO WOMEN DID. 


Twenty years ago two maiden ladies, 
daughters of an English clergyman, were 
left orphans and poor. One was forty, the 
other a little older. They were ladies, with 
the training of ladies of their time—which, 
after all, was not so unlike ours. They 
couid play the piano and paint on plush; 
but they were too old and too old-fash- 
ioned toteach. They could, perhaps, have 
found a shelter in a home for decayed 
gentlewomen, or been a burden on their 
friends. But they did something better. 
With the.very little money they had, they 
left their village home and settled them- 
selves in the outskirts of London. It was 
but a few hundred dollars, but it sufficed 
for their project and their support till that 
project was a success. ‘They set up a 
laundry. They had women for the rough 
work; but the clear starching and fine 
ironing went through their own delicate 
hands during the first years. They kept 
the accounts, collected bills; in brief, fur- 
nished the brains needed for a business en- 








terprise. At the end of ten years they 
had a neat home, a large business, and a 
certainty of provision for old age.— Emily 
F. Wheeler, in Woman. 

THE AGE OF PROTECTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A recent copy of your paper contained 
an article from Wm. I. Bowditch in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

Your cause so just, Iam sure you cannot 
afford to brace it with anything but fair 
arguments and truthful statements, and so 
much of this article as relates to the legis- 
lation of 1886 for the protection of young 
persons seemed to me 80 misstated an 
misleading, that I carried the article to an 
eminent lawyer, a judge, and a Christian 
gentleman of this Commonwealth; and I 
am indebted to him for the statement of 
law, and what additional legislation, if 
any, is called for, set forth in this article, 
largely in his own words. I regret that I 
am not at liberty to use his name. 

Mr. Bowditch says that this new law ac- 
tually shields a scoundrel from all punish- 
ment for ravishing a consenting child of 
thirteen. This law shields no one from 
any punishment. After that law was en- 
acted, as well as before, the ‘*scoundrel” 
referred to was and is liable to fine and 
imprisonment for a shorter or longer term, 
according to circumstances. I see by this 
morning’s paper that such a scoundrel, in 
Western Massachusetts, when the consent- 
ing child was fifteen years old, received a 
sentence of fifteen years in the State's 
Prison, and it was not necessary to prove 
the girl’s previous good character either. 
Mr. Bowditch says further : 

“The lowest punishment that can be in- 
flicted on a seducer, of either grade of 
wickedness, is imprisonment in jail not 
over one year, or fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment; and the lowest punishment 
for stealing a cow worth one hundred dol- 
lars or more is imprisonment in jail not 
over two years, or fine not over six hun- 
dred dollars. Imprisonment not over two 

years, or fine not over five hundred dol- 
ars, or both imprisonment and fine. may 
even be imposed on any man who know- 
ingly gives a false written pedigree for a 
pig.—Stat. 1887.” 

In all the cases cited, the lowest punish- 
ment is not fixed, being left to the dis- 
cretion of the court, as in arson or burg- 
lary. Our ‘86 law, Sec. 3, Chap. 329, in ac- 
cordance with wishes of petitioners, was 
made to apply to both sexes equally. As 
to proving good character in criminal 
cases, it is necessary to prove all the facts 
that constitute the crime, and no distinc- 
tion of sex has ever been made. 

I do not think our law of 1886 perfect ; 
I did not at the time; but it is tenfold more 
important that existing laws on this sub- 
ject should be enforced than that new 
laws, however desirable, should be enact- 
ed. If every such scoundrel should be im- 
prisoned for but three years, or even as 
many munths, it would have tenfold the 
deterring power of an occasional severe 
sentence. It has been the theory of our 
criminal law to classify offences against 
the person, against property, against the 
public peace, etc., as far as possibje, and 
to fix some limitation of penalty for each 
class, rather than to declare certain acts 
crimes, and leave the sentence entirely to 
the discretion of the presiding judge or 
magistrate. For example, in case of un- 
lawful taking of human life: Murder in 
the first degree is punished by death, mur- 
der in the second degree by imprisonment 
for life, manslaughter by imprisonment 
from twenty years down to three, to meet 
all cases of sudden unpremeditated killing 
of a human being, under varying circum- 
stances of brutality, or of great provoca- 
tion, or self-defence, when the person de- 
fending himself merely resorted to unjusti- 
fiable violence. In the same way, offences 
relating to the sexes are classified. 

First in enormity are put rape and at- 
tempts to commit rape, which are pun- 
ished in the same way substantially as 
murder in the second degree, or man- 
slaughter. In these cases.the idea of phy- 
sical violence is always included as part of 
the offence, the act being done or attempt- 
ed against the will of the victim. Classi- 
fied with rape, and to be punished by the 
same penalties, are included similar acts 
done with the consent of the female, or 
not against her will, when she is under 
thirteen years of age, and here is where 
the “age of consent” comes in. I think it 
has been a mistake in our criminal law 
(although justified by authority) to classi- 
fy these two offences of equal enormity to- 
gether. It has caused nearly all the ab- 
surd misrepresentations of the press on 
this subject of recent years. As soon as a 
person has arrived at an age to know some- 
think of people and things, with a capa- 
city for serving as a witness in court, and 
to be responsible in ordinary criminal mat- 
ters for his conduct, the fact that a person 
has a will and can consent should be recog- 
nized. 

The crimes of arson and of man-slaugh- 
ter may be punished with equal penalties, 
and may be crimes of equal enormity; but 








it would be as absurd to raise the age of 
consent to eighteen years, and to punish as 
rape what is in favt seduction, as to call 
man-slaughter arson or burglary. I hope 
all further attempts to improve existing 
laws on this subject will be directed 
towards amendments to the seduction law, 
and by providing severe penalties for for- 
nication when the victim is very young, 
although not of previous good character. 

I have known persons of excellent char- 
acter, who have lived useful and happy 
married lives, and yet who were married 
under eighteen years of age; and to imply 
that a woman has not enough mental ca- 
pacity to “consent” until over eighteen 
years of age is absurd. We very wisely 
require the additional consent of parents 
or guardians to marriage under that age; 
and any improper relations of the sexes 
have always been a crime in this State, al- 
though not until the law of ’86 punished 
with adequate penalties. 

A statement that girls cannot generally 
contract legally in reference to property 
or marriage under twenty-one years of 
age in the one case, or eighteen years of 
age in the other, is correct; but we have 
no law making it a criminal offence for 
such a girl to sell, give, or hold property, 
and the dne contracting with her is only 
held pecuniarily responsible. She is not 
allowed by law to give or sell her virtue 
at any age; and under the Seduction Law 
of 1886, the guilty man is liable to a sen- 
tence of three years in State’s prison. If, 
in fact, she does sell or give away her 
virtue when over thirteen years of age, it 
is a case of seduction, or fornication, or 
adultery. according to the details of the 
crime; and it is nonsense to call it rape. 
If the girl who is induced to consent is 
thitteen or seventeen years old, the se- 
ducer cannot be punished for rape, be- 
cause he is not guilty of that offence; 
neither can he be convicted of murder or 
highway robbery. As the crime may, on 
account of the youth of the victim, be as 
heinous a one as mahy instances of rape, 
it is well to have an adequate penalty. 
This should be done by increasing the 
maximum penalty for seduction, and not 
in the senseless way of raising the age of 
consent to eighteen, and, by an artificial 
rule of law, making that rape which in the 
nature of things is a totally different of- 
fence. As in many cases of great popular 
excitement, there was a great need of ad- 
ditional legislation to meet and check great 
crimes not ‘adequately punished. The 
efforts of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association and the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union aroused public 
sentiment and secured a great advance in 
laws for the protection of youth, but if the 
words “tage of consent” are never again 
used in circular or newspaper, it will save 
the public from great confusion and mis- 
understanding, and from confounding the 
crimes of rape and seduction. ‘The Legis- 
lature of .886, while not affixing as high 
penalties as I favored for seduction, yet in 
answer to the demands of the people, as 
expressed by hundreds of petitions, with 
thousands of signers from all parts of the 
State, most of which I presented, did pass 
very satisfactory laws upon these impor- 
tant subjects, which have since been found 
to work well! in the administration of jus- 
tice, and meet what Judge Russell, a noble 
man, since deceased, said was a lack of law 
and penalty, of which he had often felt 
the need. 

Nothing is gained in redressing the 
wrongs of women by an injustice to the 


Legislature of 1886. 
Evisau A. MORSE, 


Council Chamber, Boston, Jan. 30, 1888. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength wholesomeness. More economical 
than the o kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royau Baxtne Powpsrs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. : 
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cashiers, or clerks, in any department, 

well to cory Se such at the rooms of the ¥oung 

Women’s Christian Association, Berkeley Street. 
A Bustvess Man. 
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Lapres will find the Boston Dress-Cutting 
School, at 37 Winter Street, an excellent place to 
learn first-class dressmaking. Orders are also 
taken for draping, trimming and fitting. Mrs. 
Stearns has for many years taught dressmaking, 
and we know of a number of successful dress- 
makers who learned their system from this 
school, which is of old and well-established 
reputation. This is the season for nners, 
and all ladies who do their own dressmaking will 
do well to give Mrs. Stearns a call. 





Reapers visiting Washington, D. C., will find 
excellent board at 1308 F Street, near the Ebbitt 
House. Friends who have sojourned there speak 
highly of the accommodations and table, and the 
P are certainly reasonable. The location is 
good—near all points of interest. We advise a 
trial of this well-known house. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
, 3.30 P.M. Prof. Wm. T. Harris will speak on the 
“Authority of School Boards over Private Schools.” 








Sunday Notice.—Feb 5, Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 penne Street, 3 P. M. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will speak on ‘‘The Salva- 
tion Army.”” Kooms open at 12 o’clock. 





At the next “ Mothers’ Meeting” of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street, which takes place Tyeeter, Feb. 7, 
at 3 P. M., the fathers are invited. This is a move 
in the right direction. When the fathers and moth- 
ers meet together in council we may expect to come 
nearer to the true family government. Mrs. EK. E. 
Baldwin will open the conversation, and Mrs. A. H. 
Spaulding will preside. 


To the Intelligent Woman Stenography opens 
a fine field. This can be most thoroughiy learned, and 
at least cost, by the Correspondence System. For 
terms, etc., from a practical Business Stenographer, 
address L. E. HOLMAN, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


~LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 
37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutting Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER, 


PRIVATE TEACHING. 


A graduate from the Framingham Normal School 
and the Mass. Normal Art School, having had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler St. 











MRS. L. M. ENIGHT, 
MODISTE, 


301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


Industrial Home School for Girls, 


PINE OLIFF COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS. 
Address the Principal, 


a lL. W. WILLSON. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the‘ PECUNIARY AID SysTEm,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 











VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 

School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 

vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 

inets of Natural wag f a Museum of Art, a Library 

of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 


Teachers. Op sentonapplication. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








Hours for Me :'+: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A.M. | Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 


LUNCH, 12 to 2 P. M. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Same Hours on Sundays. 


CLUBS and LEAGUES 


Desiring to take up the study of LocAL and 
NATIONAL POLITICS are invited to examine 


Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government, 


A concise and valuable treatise on the structure and 
practical operation of our Government, Local, State 
and National. P 

It is believed that this book meets better than an 
other the present demand for a Text-Book whic’ 
shall, in a concise way, treat of the duties, privile 
and problems growing out of American citizenship. 

A specimen copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of the introductory price, 94 cents. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 








Toned to hang and look like new. A: 
a postal to the E LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, wagon 
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